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THE FAIREST LAND. 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


«Teut me, gentle traveller, 

Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 

And the brightest rivers glide— 
Say, of all thine eye hath seen, 
Which the fairest land has been.” 


«Lady, shall I tell thee where 

Nature seems most blest and fair, 

Far above all climes beside ? 

‘Tis where those we love abide— 

And that little spot is best 

Which the loved one’s foot hath pressed, 
Though it be a fairy space, 

Wide and spreading is the place ; 

Though it were but barren mound, 
‘Twould become enchanted ground. 

With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cowthar’s stream ; 

And thou couldst make a dungeon’s gloom, 
A bower where new-born roses bloom. 








THE “BOAR’S BACK;” 
OR, THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN. 
BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 
(Concluded. } 

“Annette’s history, prior to the disaster 
which threw her upon our care, may be 
briefly told. She belonged to Scotland—was 
an orphan—and had resided with a os 
Whose ill-health required a constant compan- 
ion. Her education had been most carefully 
attended to, for though her relations on whom | 
she depended were not rich, yet they were 
independent. She possessed a fine mind, and 





the fashionable world ; but if a faultless form, 
ja face radiant with good nature, whose smile 
|is like a sudden sun-burst, diffusing cheerful- 
ness on those around, and eyes that beam af- 
| fection and intelligence in every glance—if 
| these be the qualities of beauty, then was An- 
|nette Gordon in her girlhood a model. 

“Business requiring the husband of her 
cousin to visit this country, it was thought a 
sea-voyage might be beneficial to his wife's 
health, With this hope they embarked in 
the ill-fated brig, with their infant child, their 
only one, and Annette. The voyage was 
pleasant until near its close, and the bloom 
of health was again visiting the cheeks of the 
young mother, when that. dreadful tempest 
jarose, which, as you have been told, swept 
them all, save Annette, to destruction. 

“If in Annette my heart found that com- 
panionship for which it so passionately 
yearned, the want of which had nearly 
driven me a wanderer from home, not less 
welcome was the presence of the fair stranger 
to my aged parents. My mother’s heart 
grew to her as if she had been the child of 
her affection ; and a blessing rose to my fa- 
ther’s lips whenever her bright smile wel- 
comed him home, or her musical voice re- 
sounded through our humble habitation. 
Many and many the time have I heard my 
good mother say, her eyes glistening as she 
uttered the words, ‘God has lent us an an- 
gel!’ 

“ Nor was the love so lavished unreturned. 
‘The whirlwind and the tempest,’ Annette 
was wont to say, ‘which swept others to de- 
struction, bore me to a mother’s bosom, a fa- 





i most engaging disposition—her own sweet | ther’s protection, a brother’s kindness.’ A 
fice was token sufficient of that. I know || brother !—dearly as I would have cherished 
tot what may be the standard of beauty in || her as a sister, it was that one word J] most 
Gar.— Vor. IfI.—No. 10. 225 
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dreaded. ‘Am I then to be but as a brother | 
to her” How many times in sadness of | 
spirit did I ask myself that question. And | 
yet what had I to hope—I, the son of a hum- 
ble fisherman—what right had I to aspire to 
a more endearing relation? I was not then 
zware,” added the old man jocosely, “ that 
the Commonwealth of Love is your only true 
Democracy, where the great levelling prin- 
ciple is carried out to its full extent. 

“ Burning with a passion which I dare not 
reveal, anxiously did { wait for an answer 
to the letter which Annette wrote to her on- 
ly surviving relation—an uncle on her fa- 
ther’s side—announcing the loss of the brig 
and her hapless passengers; fearing that she 
would be snatched from us. A year passed 
in doubts and fears; for in that day England 
was not, as she now is, at our very door-step. 
Communication between the two countries 
was rare, and it was over a twelve-month ere 
an answer came back. 

“In the meantime, every day strengthened 
the chain that bound my heart to the stranger. 
The agony of suspense preyed upon me con- 
tinually, and the morrow was looked upon 
with dread lest it should bring tidings destruc- 
tive to my hopes. Often as we rambled to- 
gether among the rocks and by the sea-shore, 
conversing of the home of her childhood—of 
her lost parents—of her surviving friends—of 
the terrible scenes of that day which cast her 
upon our shore; or when her richly musical 
voice warbled forth the plaintive melodies of 
her native land, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes as the familiar words recalled more 
vividly the memory of other days and other 
scenes—or when she spoke of her lone con- 
dition—bereft of kindred aftection—for her 
uncle, she said, was a cold, stern man, whose 
soul was completely engrossed in his busi- 
ness—and of being entirely dependent on the 
love and protection of strangers—often at 
such times was I tempted to give utterance 
to the passion that consumed me; but I 
shrank from it, as the infatuated gambler 
shrinks from the cast of the die which is to 
make or to mar his fortune. 

“Tam an old man, sir, and it may seem 
strange to you to hear grey heirs prating 
about that passion, which is too often consi- 
dered a mere chimera of youth. ‘They err— 
they err who thus consider it. Love is a 
holy and a deathless thing—and coid, unprin- 
cipled, heartless must he be who denies its 
existence and endurance. Time may rob the 
eye of its brightness—the cheek of its bloom, 
and the form of its grace—but it cannot de- 
stroy Love. Its fires are unquenchable. 
Three score and ten years have passed over 
my head, and yet here they burn,” said he 
with emphasis, placing his hand on his heart, 
“ strongly and steadily as ever! Young man, 


Vou. Il, 





love, pure love, never dies—it is immor 
I thought of the old man’s lovely ora), 
‘daughter, and nodded assent. alga 
“ Well,” he continued, the “long-expectes 
long-dreaded letter came at last, [t \y». 
| written in a constrained tone of kindness, |; 
}enclosed, however, a generous sum, w! 
|seemed to show that the coldness of tic 
| writer was rather habitual than natural jp. 
| difference to kindred ties. The letter stay, 
\that Annette must consider the writer. 
house her home, and assured her that ¢ 
would be welcomed with open arms. Ny. 
withstanding all this, there was a want of 
warmth and heartiness about it that broyel 
a tear to the eye of Annette as she finis); { 
its perusal. 

“The reception of this letter cast a shade 
of gloom over the whole household. Tp 
idea of being separated from one who ha 
twined herself so closely around their hearts, 
brought sadness to my parents. Her gentle. 
ness—her delicate, untiring attention to their 
comfort, had so won upon their affections, 
\that her presence had become necessary 1 
their happiness. If such were my parent's 
feelings, you may faintly imagine the stat 
| 





of mine. I could not bear the thought of 
| giving her up—I would follow her to her far 
off home—I would engage in any menial cu. 
| ployment—endure poverty, shame—do any 
|thing, become anything—so I could be nea 
‘her. It was in the indulgence of such 
thoughts, the endurance of such agony, tliat 
I heard the subject of her return discussed. 

“ But two weeks now remained ere the 
ship would sail on her homeward voyage, and 
yet Annette made but slight preparations for 
ithe event. She, too, had become wedded to 
her new home, and the thought of leaving 
seemed to give her pain. 

“ We had walked out one evening in con- 
pany, and chance led us to the spot where 
the remains of those who were washed 
ashore were buried, together with the sweet 
babe found in her bosom. We there for the 
thousandth time talked over the sad events 
that made us acquainted. In the course o! 
our conversation, Annette spoke of the happy 
hours she has passed with us, and of the sr 
row she should feel at parting with those \ 0 
had become so endeared to her. 

“*T feel like one,’ she remarked in & tone 
of regret, ‘about to be severed for the irs 
time from a mother’s arms—a father’ 
tection—a brother’s love.’ 

“¢'lhen why do it, Annette ? I asked, as | 
took her willing hand, while burning wor 
of passion struggled on my lips. 

“It is my duty, James. Too long lure 
‘I, a perfect stranger, trespassed on the kind- 








/ness of gn honoured and affectionate /* 
“ nt he’ 
lrents. It would be wrong, when anole 
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nea stands open to receive me. to continue | 
nou 


inger. Believe me, the parting will be pain- 


" ‘Then do not leave us, dearest Annette !’ 
| passionately exclaimed, ere she had com- 

ted her remark, ‘do not leave us. If be- 
cquse you are a stranger, having no claim of 
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“* My dear mother,’ was her reply, cast- 
ing at the same time a playful glance at 


me; ‘if I should now change my senti- 


ments, [ know it would cause you unhappi- 
ness.’ 


“* Unhappiness, Annette, unhappiness!’ 















ons »' || said they with astonishment, both speaking at ' ) 
the kindred ties, you are unwilling to remain | one time. ; 
“ with us—be no more a stranger. Pago ~ “*Yes father, yes mother, unless I great- : 
o, upon me as a brother by a ome : <a a ly mistake your feelings, unhappiness,’ was 
er a daughter to those wae already feel a pa- her reply, in rather a sober tone and with a 
. rent’s affection for you. — demure face, although I could see the roguish 
Not “1 gazed attentively into her face ad I twinkle in her eye. 
t of thus involuntarily betrayed the secret of my |" +7 +% ae eee 
ight love. For a moment the colour forsook her ti as Weald son 1 bs Ww om , —* " 
shed cheeks, and I felt her hand tremble in mine, a ag om tg ~rinnigg ot me 
7 while my heart throbbed like an imprisoned he hae 3 1e sentiments iave lately ex- 
nade ge . 
The bi Title dreamed of this, James,’ she re- SS Not for the world—for a_ thousand 
had plied after a short pause, the warm blood — Fon my hasty and excited Sore. 
arts, ounting to her temples as she spoke; ‘1 |*Nor will you, father; nor you, mother, I 
ntle ery : flec know,’ I continued, as their eyes rested upon 
we little dreamed of this. [ will not affect to : :ity dent macenin’ @ . 
their misunderstand you; I will be plain with you. ||™e In amazement. My dear parents, | 
Hons, e always thought it was a brother’s re-||@ded, as [ took my betrothed by the hand, ) 
have always thoug . d stood up before them— I have persuaded 
> th 7, + ° . Pb Se 
ry to gard alone that you cherished toward me;_ re magh p sree th “ ta | 
ents and believing thus, I have endeavoured to|| ‘Annette to Paseee wor we Aer ° aie sl { 
state school my heart to regard you solely in the, a ave aug er—will you not give us | 
it of light of a brother—have cheated myself with || Your blessing - + 
t fare the delusion that mine was but a sister’s af-|| _“* God forever and ever bless you, my chil- . 
| em fection. The veil is now lifted, and if by ||dren!’ was my father's fervid answer, as he 
any: acknowledging that I was mistaken will add || folded us in a warm embrace. As for my 
der to your happiness, dear James, I freely doso!’|| mother, she was crazy with joy. The dear 
such “Heaven bless you for those words was) old soul! I can see her now, as she stood 
y that all [ could say, as I pressed my lips in ecstacy || with her hands uplifted, gazing witha puzzled 
sed, tohers. Love a transient flame! Ah, young | look first into Annette’s face and then into 
e the man, the light kindled that evening has il- | mine, and insisting, while tears of happiness j 
e, and lumined my long pathway through life with | glistened in her eyes, that I should repeat . 
ns for its cheering rays, and will only be quenched | the joyful words, and then straining us to her 
led to by the breath of the Angel of Death, to be re- || heart again and again, as Annette blushingly . 
ying tt kindled, thanks be to God, in a higher and avowed the truth. Ido not know which was 
holier state of being. Such is my faith. || the happiest one that evening. ThisI know, 
1 COIs “You may suppose that I returned home | four happier hearts were never sheltered be- Y 
where with a lighter heart that evening than ever [ | neath one roof, than those which beat on that YW 
vashed carried with me over its threshold before. || night in the old homestead yonder. 
sweet The old folks sat by the window, in the front | “ On: the return of the ship to England, she 
jor the room, talking over the early departure of An- | bore instead of Annette, a letter to Mr. Gor- 
events nette 2s we entered. 'wilight still lingered | don, her- uncle, stating what had transpired, 
se ot in the heavens, and the gentle swell of the | and expressing the most lively gratitude for 
happy sea caught from them the rich blush of de- | his generous offer. In due time an answer 
he sur parting day. Like the ocean, so the swell-|came back, containing the congratulations 
se Who ing tide in my heart was tinged with the |of her uncle, accompanied with a bridal pre- y 
hues of heaven. ‘}sent. And it was not a niggardly one, I as- f 
es “*We have been talking about you, my |sure you. With it we purchased that fine e 
pe first daughter,’ said my mother, rising and taking | lot of land up the glen, backed by the high ie 
T's pro her by the hand; * Your father’—Annette al- | hill you see, which, in gratitude to him who h 
ways addressed him by that familiar title— | furnished the means to purchase it, we christ- i 
ed, as | ‘Your father says he cannot give you up,and | ened ‘ Gordon Hill.’ ss ! 
r words Tam sure my heart is as opposed to it, and “ Well, sir,” said the old man rising fron 
we have been trying to form a plan to keep | his rocky seat, “my story is nearly told. Af- 
ig have you with us. We kaow your sentiments on | ter all this came matrimony, and here comes 
ye Kinds the subject—that you feel it your duty to ac- ‘some of the fruit of it to summons us to din- 
ged cept of your unele’s proposition—can we not ner, added he, as a little girl came running 
anol 


induce you to change them ?” ‘toward us, her golden ringlets floating like 
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cunbounis around her bend; ond her ‘iaughing!| 
looks and lively prattle reminding you of the || 
bright sparkling rivulet in its musical flow. | 

“She is the daughter of my youngest} 
child,” said the old man, as he pressed her| 
little rose-bud lips, “and a perfect miniature 
of my Annette, whose name she bears, when 
I first won her. Ah, sir,” continued he, as} 
he followed the lead of the child, “it is a| 
blessing to an old man like me to talk ov er| 
these by- -gone affairs ; it makes me feel young | 
again. But dinner is waiting, and if my| 
poor story has not spoiled your appetite, we 
will see W hat the good woman has provided | 
for us.’ 

When I took my leave of that aged and | 
happy pair, and w alked musingly homeward | 
in the edge of the evening, thinking over | 
the history of the old fisherman, his retired | 
and contented life, unvexed by the turmoil | 
and vicissitudes of those who live in the whir! || 
of the world, I could not help repeating the | 
words of an old poet 


‘* L see there is no man but may make his paradise, 
And it is nothing but his love and dotage 

Upon the world’s foul joys, that keeps him out: 
For he that lives retir’d in mind and spirit, 

Is still in paradise.” 


And those other words, from another source, 
and quite as applicable: 


“Tf solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam: 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow 
And that dear hut—our home.” 


THE WIFE. 


How to the soul of man, says Hierocles, is 
the society of a beloved wife, when wearied |; 
by the labours of the day, her endearments | 
soothe, her tender care restores him. The | 
solicitude and the anxieties, and the hardest | 

misfortunes of life are hardly to be borne by | 
him who has the weight of “business and do-|| 
mestic cares at the same time to contend | 
with. But how much lighter do they seem, 
when after all his necessary avocations are 
over, he returns to his home, and here finds a | 
partner of all his griefs and troubles, who}, 
takes for his sake her share of domestic la-'|| 
bours upon her, and soothes the anguish of | 
his anticipation. A wife is not as she is. 
falsely represented and esteemed by some, a) 
burden or a sorrow to man. No! she shares || 
his burdens and she alleviates his sorrows; | 
for there is no difficulty so heavy or insup- 
portable in life, but it may be surmounted by | 
the mutual labours and the affectionate con-! 
cord of that holy partnership. 
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| breathes in her desires the pure aspirati! 


n. 


Vor. II! 


For the Ladies’ Gariand. 


PIETY IN WOMAN. 

“There is no gem which so much 
the female character, and which adds « 
liant a lustre to her charms, as unaffecte, 
deep-toned piety.” Education, and the x 
of refinement, are unable to bestow a, 
valent for deficiency in this respect, 
may do much towards cultivating and j,. 
proving the amiable qualities of tho ming », 
heart: they modify and soften the na 
asperities of the disposition, and render tho. 
society agreeable and interesting: 
| cannot give that stability and energy t 
moral character, which it is the offic 
ligion to confer. Though Nature 1 
bestowed upon her person, with a Javisl 
all those attractions which are so power! 
engaging the affections, and winning tly 
seem—though the model and expression 
her features, the grace and affability of 
deportment, or the strength and brillia 
her intellect, may excite ieatienns 
yet, it must be confessed, the crowning ey. 
cellence of all her loveliness consists 
piety. We mean consistent, practical p 
not an outward profession mere ip—whie 


‘treated with little or no deference to its sal 


tity and obligations; but rather that r 
which invests the character without, as w: 


'as within the precincts of the sanctuary— 


which is exhibited im the actions and lit 
and which, by its ennobling virtues and af 
fectionate sympathies, contributes so muc 
the amenities of social life. 

A female possessed of such a spirit and 


‘tone of feeling, is indeed “above all price.” 


What though she be destined to a life ot 
humble obscurity and toil? What thoug 
she tread the vale of affliction, or suffer 
stern trials of penury? Her’s is still a happy 
With holy resignation, she lor - way 
to Him for support, who can disarm sorrow 
poignancy, and adversity of its wither 
power. Nor does her religion interfere wi 
any rational enjoyment. It rather augments 
/every earthly comfort: makes domestic dut 
|pleasant—strengthens social ties—insp!r 
generous affections; and imparts ree 
''and cheerfulness. What a contrast does si 
form with those who glitter for a while in the 
gay circle of fashion “and folly, and fins 
with bitter disappiontment, give place to en 
vious competitors for the temporary ' advan: 
| tages of mere external attractions. The one 
is restless and fickle, like the cloud drive! 
through the firmament, at the caprice 0! 
angry and ever-varying winds ; the ot 
‘serene and constant, like the eternal blue b= 
yond: the one may possess the negatve 
worth of a superficial morality; the oe! 
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fa sanctified heart: the one making herself), From the Geneva Couri 
oras } 


i 


wyst 


‘he centre and circumference of all her pur-|| 
syses and efforts, dies, and leaves a void in|| 


“THEY SAY.” 


* Out of a straw to raise a conflagration.” 


the records of charity; the other, with ex- Sheridan Knowles. 


< 2 sorld ac | 
ousive benevolence, regards the world asa 


How many a fair and hitherto spotless re- 


theatre of relative duty, and never dies.| putation mects its death on the point of a 
[tis true, as a “ visible agent, she may be}) shaft, winged by those mysterious monosy]la- 


re moved.” 


But yet she exists in the affec-} bles, “they say.” 


How many a brilliant hope 


tions and remembrance of the living: and} is blasted by the untimely intrusion of those 


when her cotemporaries have gone down to} notorious meddlers, “ they say.” 
the grave, her moral influence is yet trans- 


jitted to other generations. 
bike Ww 


Lanesb yro’, Mass. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 


ON THE OCEAN. 


When I view the ocean, and consider its! mongers. 


wonders, | pause, and am astonished. Six 


How many 
a form has been tossed in agony upon its 
couch—how many a blooming cheek has 
paled, how many a bright eye dimmed—yea, 
how many a fond and faithful heart has been 
withered and crushed, by a blow inflicted 
with those dangerous playthings, spirted from 
the venomous mouths of professed scandal 
Sleepless nights, heart burnings, 
strifes, contentions, misunderstandings, jea- 


thousand years hath it ebbed and flowed—} lousies—with all the “thousand various ills 


rolled on incessantly its tremendous billows; 
nor in all that space of time, hath it ceased 


that flesh is heir to,” cluster about their path ; 
and the peace of that community is truly and 


its motion. Mighty cataracts, and deep flow-!| constantly embittered, which harbours within 


ing rivers have combined to fill its caverns— 
rain has poured its torrents into its vast abyss ; 


its bosom, a vender of that quintescence of 
all poisons, “they say.” Hit or miss, it is di- 


and yet it isnot filled. ‘The rays of a scorch-|| rected with unerring aim; and if the victim 


ing sun have glistened upon its surface; ahd 
yet it is not dried up! Of a truth, “The 


comes off unscathed, he may thank his stars 
that he is so strongly shielded in the fortress 


hand that made thee, is divine.” How long] of a good name, that the shaft is blunted, and 
has the broad Atlantic beat its mighty billows} falls to the ground. 


against our little island? And yet, its found- 


ation is unmoved: for Omnipotence hath 
said, “ Thus far shall thou come, and no far- 





In the year , there were convened in 
a parlour in the little village ot Gossipina, 
|some half dozen or more very young ladies, 


ther. Here shall thy proud waves be stayed.”’|/and some few more of a doubtful age and up- 


ALMIRA. 
Nantucket. 


THE DAYS OF OLD. 

The days of old! the days of old! 

A magic spell is in the name: 
It breathes upon the bosom cold, 

Where passion slumbers mild and tame ; 
And years of grief, and guilt, and shame, 

Pass slowly from the heart away, 
As memory fans its dying flame, 

And Hope renews its fading ray. 


he days of old! the days of old! 

How like a dream they glided by, 
Ere desolating time had toll’d 

The knell of hopes that bloom to die! 
On Love awhile our hearts rely— 

But that brief madness soon is o’er : 
The fountains of our hearts grow dry, 

And though we live—we love no more ! 


The days of old! the days of old! 

Alas! they ne’er may dawn again; 

Yet joys there are, and manifold, 
That wither’d Age can still retain— 

a spite of want, and woe, and pain! 
Bright visions of eternal love; 

\ hen treed from earth’s unhallow’d stain, 
The spirit seeks its home above. 


| wards, for the purpose of spending a few in- 
/nocent, unoffending hours, in chit chat, small 
talk, and scandal, It was a tea party. Don’t 
| wince, reader, if at this announcement, the 
‘recollection of one of these ‘ secret conclaves’ 
should cross your memory: where you have 
yourself been inhumanly maltreated, if not 
murdered outright. Most persons have been 
dealt “a random sting” by a stray wasp from 
one of these hives, and I would willingly 
spare all the recollection, could I tell my 
story without it. The teaing was over, and 
the ladies were shaking their cups, to have 
\their fortunes told by the tea grounds. A 
‘portly, good humoured and comely dame pre- 
sided at the Tea Board, in awful dignity, and 
complacently revealed all the mysteries con- 
tained within the cups of the candidates, as 
they were presented. 

*QOh! Mrs. Fubs,” screams a spoiled Miss 
of sixteen, or thereabouts, “ here is a curious 
fortune, [ll warrant. What can it meant? 
Here is a whole mess of people, all in a heap; 
and a little way from them stands something 
that looks like a camel or an elephant. It 
must be an elephant, for now I can see his 
proboscis,” 

“ Proboscis,” interrupts another; “ What's 
that!” 
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“ Stupid ;” jerks out the spoiled Miss, “ it’s 
his trunk. Go home and read your diction- 
ary. It may be agirafic. Oh, that’s it. It’s 
a caravan, and I’m going to see the giraffe. 
Do tell me now, Mrs. Fubs, havn’t I read it 
right ?” 

“T dare say you are right,” replied that 
conciliating dame: “ Whose cup is this ?” 

“ Ith mine, ma’am ;” simpers a maiden on 
the right, as prim and stiff as a pound of Po- 
land starch and two pounds of whalebone 
could make her. 

“ Well! if there is'nt a weeping willow, 
as plain as any thing can be, and a tombstone, 
then | can’t see; and now, as I turn the cup 
upside down, it weeps. You are about to 
lose some dear friend.” 

“| thought tho,” lisped the candidate. “ Ith 
juth my luck.” 

“Here’s another. Well, this is a fortune 
worth having. Here you are, Miss Sighs, 
sitting in a little arbor; and here is a nice 
young man down on his knees before you.” 

“Who can that be!” snarls Miss Snap- 
tongue. “Some stranger, I conclude: no- 
body in this town, I'll wager.” 

“Oh! would’nt you give your eyes to 
know now?” screamed the favoured fair 
one. 

Here, sundry jerks, sneers, and tossings of 
the head were exchanged between thie fair 
belligerents ; and the attention of the group 
was drawn off by an exclamation from a 
buxom Miss, who had taken the liberty to 
withdraw from the tea-table, and now stood 
looking from the parlour window into the 
street. 

“Qh! 
jewel!” 

“Who? who?” exclaimed all, ina breath, 
as they darted from their seats to. the win- 
dows, to catch a glimpse of the one who had 
been so fortunate as to excite this little burst 
of admiration. 

“There! over the way there. 
sweet creature! so very gintee] 

“ Yes, very gin-teel!” screamed Miss 
Snaptongue: “TI should’nt wonder if he was 
half drunk now.” 

“ Dothe he drink?” interrogated the pound 


Oh! 


the dear soul! Js'nt he a 


Isn’t he a 


" 


of Poland starch and two pounds of whale-| 


bone. 

* Dont he ?” insinuated Miss Snaptongue. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” was the reply; “I 
only asked you. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
did.” 

* Nor I,” says another. 

“Well, I should,” 
speaker. 

“Oh! I dont wonder that yeu stick up for 
him,” said Miss Snaptongue. “He is your 
beau now, I believe. I wonder who will take 
your place, three weeks hence ?” 


interposes another 





| “Not you, I'll warrant; for I kn, 
|hates you,” was the tart reply. 

| While this little war of words proceed: 
‘all the other members of the party were bys 
discussing the merits and demerits, yw; 

| woful preponderation in favour of the latter 
‘of all their neighbors inturn. Matters wor 
|going on thus prosperously, when the at; 
'tion of the company was again drawn t 
street by the sudden appearance of one, y} 
was a decided favourite at all those gather. 
‘ings; for she was the most notorious ¢ 
‘in the whole village of Gossipina. Aj) wey 
in a moment satisfied that she was brim | 
'of some awful secret; for she turned neith; 
to the right nor to the left. Her wither 
lips were in motion; and she jerked he, 
‘shoulders from side to side, as if to increas 
her speed, and made her way towards 
house. She entered in breathless has 
without the idle ceremony of knocking—po. 
body expected that from her—plumped hier. 
self into a chair, and wheezed away for 
moment, like a cracked bellows. While shy 
‘is taking breath, we will attempt a s 
sketch of her person. She was the ver 
“beau ideal” of a village gossip—tall, lea: 
‘and withered, with a dangerously sharp nox 
| protruding from a face as wrink!ed, pincly 
‘and parched, as a piece of smoked and crun- 
pled parchment, while her keen gray eyes 
twinkled and snapped like bubbles in a glass 
‘of soda, She had just had an interview wit 
the village doctor, from whom she had hear 
‘the important secret which she was dying 
impart to her neighbours ; and in her hast 
to perform her charitable mission, could net 
wait to put on her bonnet, so had caught uy 
a dirty pocket handkerchief, which was 
thrown over her head, and two corners of | 
secured under her chin by a hand, not un 
the foot of a mummified frog. We 

tice but one cther item in her wardr 
which we believe is an indispensable art 
with gossips—stockings with holes in ! 
heels. Add to this, she took snuff in biad- 
ders, and talked without the aid of her n ist 
for a sounding-board ; and the tones of 
voice were not much unlike the creakiugs 0! 
\a pump-handle. ; 
| Young, cld-young, and very old ladies, on 
‘and all, gathered about the old mummy, 
while she was recovering breath, and makinz 
‘divers ludicrous attempts to set the osteo.0) 
of her face in motion, in a state of suspen 
|almost amounting to agony. 

“ Girls,” she began—she always said gir's 
if her auditors were fourscore and upwar’— 
“ Oh dear, a la—I shall bust if I dry to * P 

‘it—but I bust—I bromised Dogdor W2es * 

I would’nt zay a word about it ; but pyre 
dereble do geep—oh dear, ol dear! wits 
shall I do?” 


Ww 
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w[f it ithn’t too awful and too trying to| 
the nervethes,” suggested the pound of Po- 


land starch—“ do teli it.” 


star going out in the heavens on the approach 
of dawn. He had loved her better than any 
thing else on earth. When children, they 


«Yes, yes,” exclaimed a dozen more in a|/had rambled together—passing their time in 


breath, “out with it.” 


Thus encouraged, the amiable old dragon 
“Oh, girls! I) 
don’t do what Dogter Wagsdaff will zay to, 


made an effort to resume, 
he if I dell of id; for he dold be over and 
over agin, nod do zay one word aboud it, and 
shove all nod do dell that he dold me of id. 
7», if { do dell you, you bus’nt any ob you 
do who dold be, and you bus’nt ask be do dell 
who dwas, for dwas about our binister.” 


«Qur minister!” exclaimed three or four 
in a breath, “what, the good Mr. Meek-) 


man?” 

« Good Rister Bee 
bad; ungradevul Bister Beekbad; shabeful 
Bister Beekbad ; good for nothing, and worse 
than good for nothing Bister Beekbad. Oh, 
girls, zuch a secret !” 


«Why, what on earth can be the matter 


with Mr. Meekman!” one of the company 
ventured to inquire. 

“Ugh! the brute! Girls, would you be- 
lieve it! Bister Beekbad har had a jamber- 
baid id his garret for bore than sigs bonths, 
where he sbends host of his dime which we 
think he is brebaring his serbods for the 
Sabbath.” 

“A chambermaid? 
screams one. 

“He ought to be skinned alive,” suggests 
another. 

“He ought to be hung,” adds a third. 

“Yes! that he had,” chimes in a fourth. 

Here was a hubbub. Not one stayed to 
question the truth of the matter. The ve- 
racity of one who has been detected in a 


Oh, the hypocrite!” 


myriad of falsehoods, is never questioned by | 


scandal lovers, when a morsel of genuine 
scan-mag is brought upon the board. Each 
one hurried off in a different direction to 
spread the gratifying intelligence as rapidly 
as possible, beginning with the ominous 
words, “they say,” and well did they per- 
form their task; for the news spread like fire 
upon a prarie. Poor man! his reputation 
was in the hopper, and destined before mid- 
night to be ground to atoms. 

In order that you, kind reader, may appre- 
ciate the full worth and extent of this last 
exquisite morceau of scandal, it will be ne- 
cessary to give you a slight sketch of the 
character of the truly amiable and estimable 
Mr. Meekman. 

In early life, he had cherished an ardent 
attachment for a beautiful and warm hearted 
gil; and this attachment was destined to 
prove the grace of all his earthly happiness, 
ot before she had numbered eighteen bright 
summers, she faded from the earth, like a 





kbad? Bad Bister Beck- 


all the variety of ways by which. children 
seek to amuse themselves. To this childish 
fondness had been superadded in riper years, 
a more intense and absorbing passion, which 
grew with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength. They were happy no 
where but in each others’ society ; and the 
consequence was, that when she was stricken 
down, and borne to her quiet resting place in 
the little village churchyard, he felt as if the 
last earthly tie was loosened, and found his 
only consolation in lingering about the spot 
where all his early recollections were cen- 
tred: and devoting himself to a life of toil, 
in the service of One, who, he was sure, had 
chastened, because he loved him. And he 
was right. None knew him but to love him. 
His meekness, kindness, and amiability, were 
proverbial. ‘ 

At the time we have chosen to introduce 
him to the reader, he might have been thirty 
years of age; and he still retained a good 
portion of that comeliness for which, in early 
life, he had been remarkable. His forehead 
was clear, bold, and ample, a little, and but a 
little inclined to baldness; underneath which 
floated, if we may use the term—a clear, 
mild, intelligent blue eye, while the cast of 
the lower features was in perfect keeping: 
the whole indicative of calm, slumbering 
power. It has been said of him, that in some 
situations, and under some circumstances, he 
would have been a giant ; and his bold, fervid 
eloquence, in the performance of his minis- 
terial duties, would seem to justify the opin- 
ion—though before the world, and in his 
domestic relations, he was ever reserved, and 
even shy. He courted no society; though 
when chance threw a companion in his way, 
he was bland and affable—winning his way 
unconsciously into the hearts of all with 
whom he held communion. He kept no 
servants—performing all his culinary and 
other domestic operations, like a true bache- 
lor, with his own hands, and seldom frequent- 
ed female society—not because, like the 
Antiquary, he had an inveterate hatred of all 
womankind; but because his heart had al- 
ready been wedded and widowed. He loved 
to linger on the memory of her who had gone 
home; and we have sometimes thought, 
while listening to the outpourings of his 
guileless heart in prayer, that he fancied she 
was his messenger, to bear his petitions up 
to heaven, and lay them before the throne. 
He loved to think, (and it was a beautiful 
thought,) that she had gone to heaven to be 
|his guardian angel, while he lingered on 
i earth, in the service of their common Master. 


| 
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of white marble, on which, with his own 
hand, he had inscribed the following verse, 
from one whose poetry was better far than 
his morals. 
“ Light be the turf on thy tomb; 
May its verdure as emeralds be: 
There should not be a shadow of gloom, 
In aught that reminds us of thee.” 


Towards that grave, may be seen to this 
day, (for he yet lives,) bending his steps, at 
a particular time in the day—usnally when 
the sun has gone over the western hills, and 
sunk to his rest, leaving over the features of 
the landscape that flickering, uncertain light, 
which renders them so much more beautiful 
by their very dimness. Here will he sit, 
sometimes for hours—though he is old now—! 
and muse over scenes long gone, when he 
has listened to the light-hearted tones and 
joyous laugh of that fair girl. ‘That voice is 
hushed, and the fair form lies alone beneath 
a small mound, with but a pale slab and a 
cluster of blooming flowers, to tell to the 
passer-by that she “was, and is not.” It 
needs none of these symbols to remind him 
of his bereavement : 

“Still o’er these scenes his memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


On the morning after the tea party, the 
good man rose from his devotions, and issued 
forth from the little wicket gate in front of 
his house, with a heart at peace with all man- 
kind, bent upon a mission to another quarter 
of the town, where lived a poor widow, to 
whem he was wont to administer spiritual | 
and temporal comforts. The rumor had spread 
as effectually as the most fastidious gossip 
could desire, and the pious man was met at 
almost every step, with suspicious glances, | 
cold looks, and occasionally, one more bitter 
at heart than the rest, even ventured a keen’ 
and witty inuendo; but the poor victim, 
wholly unconscious of the cause of it all, de- | 
termined, in his own mind, that something| 
uncommon had happened to disturb the minds 
of his neighbours, without once suspecting 
that it had any reference to himself, He ob- 
served that there was a hurrying to and fro, 
and a gathering together of little groups upon 
the corners of the streets, and about the shop 
doors ; and if he had observed a little closer, 
he would have discovered sidelong glances, 
and fingers pointed at his own person. Oc- 
casionally he met with a sensible member of 
his little flock, who greeted him with even 
more cordiality than ever. From one of these 
he ventured to inquire if any thing remark- 
able had happened to disturb the peace of the | 
neighbourhood. il 





jit, ornamented with pot-herbs 
||beds, trained with the most serupy! 


“ A little matter of gossip, I be 
was the reply. 
minding. 
know, sir.” And with a cordial shak; 
hand, they parted. The clereymay - 
his house, a small cottage of a story 
half, painted white, with its garden all's 


ie y 


* An idle rumor, not 


arn. “] 
ali qn 


Here he seated himself upon a be 
the door, and pondered over the |it; 
of the morning. His heart was hea) 


v\ 


would have found it impossible to » 


+ 


any one thing that weighed particu): 


i 


his mind; yeta subtle, indefinable somo’ 
had found an entrance there, and distor. 


I 


its harmony and repose. He cou); 


himself with no particular lack of duty. 


his faith was firm. Yet his mind was 
ease; and well it might be, for a sever 


was before him, of which he had not yo: 


slightest suspicion. If there ny 
thing as presentiment of evil, he was at 


Is 


||}moment under the influence of it. De; 


in spirit, and sick at heart, he turned : 


||solation, where the pure in heart ray 


find it, when all temporal means hay 
tried, and failed. 

The day passed off with but few 
tions to his meditations; for, insté 
customary visits of his parishioners \ 
wont to drop in to see their pastor, 
little delicacies, and compliments and 
ing after his health, only here and ther 
appeared ; and even these, he thoug!)t 
more ceremonious than usual—treat 
with a degree of cautious civility, 
stowing upon him sundry meaning 
picious glances. By degrees, event 
visiters dropped off one by one, and 
utterly lonely. Even the 
children, who came often to trol. 
den, making his heart glad with th 
notes, seemed to have deserted him. 
ful stillness brooded over the spot 
kind of dull, dreary loneliness, = 
endured, had taken possession of ! 
Thus matters went on, during the 
All that occurred to vary the monot 
the occasional appearance of some c 
came to stare upon the interdict 
through the bars in the fence, 
why his mamma had enjoined uper 
to enter the scenes of his former | 
This was a source of much unhapp' 
lation to the good man. It seemed 
that they came to stare at him, as 
dren do at some wild beast in his cag 
he beckoned, or invited them to ent 
invariably shrunk away, and cast at 
lingering and suspicious look over t 
der, as they moved away from the spe" 

Sabbath came. The bright anc 


ann 
sappy 


f 
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These things soon blow over . 
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th, when children’s faces are washed, | melodious for being homely and old fashioned. 
their hair combed with scrupulous pre-|, After singing a few notes, a female voice, 
cision; when half bred urchins, whose papas} somewhat broken, but rich and earnest, drop- 
«like fish,” may be seen stealing forth, with|) ped in, timidly at first, but gradually swelling 
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| Jine and hook in their pockets, to where they} into fulness and power. I[t was the voice ot 


pave left their rod over night, thence to fol-|' the aged mother of his lost Emily. The two 
low the winding brook, or sit upon the bor- || sang the hymn. Then came the prayer— 
Jers of some neighbouring mill-pond, to lure || such a prayer as mounts to heaven—fervent, 
the finny inhabitants from their native ele-|| fearless, and full of love to God and all his 
ment; when the grown up members of the/creatures, The aged few who kneeled there, 
same promising brood steal forth before the || felt their hearts warmed and going heaven- 
yorising of the sun, with guns upon their|} ward witha gush of tenderness and love, while 
shoulders, to break the repose of that sacred || more than one tear was seen to trickle over 
day in wanton and cruel sport; when the|/their furrowed cheeks; and when the prayer 
smirking Miss of sixteen wreaths her face|| was concluded, they looked at each other and 


with sunniest simpers, to ogle some favoured || smiled, but not in derision. It was a smile 


~ . | @- . . ‘ 
} ewain; and when the good man—the Chris-|| of joy, and said as plainly as asmile could say 


tian—meekly retires to his closet, to “talk|/it, “The story must be false.” He read and 
with God,” or meets his neighbours in the||expounded the text; and all who heard that 
sacred temple, to listen to the soothing notes!/sermon, went away fully convinced that the 
of salvation swelling from some fervent heart! heart of that man must be deceitful above all 
as if in holy inspiration. On such a morn- things, and desperately wicked, which could 
ing—a morning in the last month of sum-|'cherish and utter such sentiments, and yet be 
mer—bright, balmy, and beautiful, did the!) rotten at the core. : 
good parson Meekman set forth, to minister|} When the clergyman came down from the 
to the spiritual wants of his little flock, and|| pulpit, at the close of the afternoon service, 
point the impenitent in the path to heaven. |}the aged lady met him at the bottom step, 
’ The iron tongue of the bell had sent’ forth || and grasped his hand within her own, while 
its last note of invitation, when he took his|/a tear trembled on her eyelash, and then 
seat in the simple, unadorned pulpit, where||streamed over her cheek. “ Ah!” she began, 
he had taught and exhorted for many years. ||“ these are sad times, my son, very sad times. 
He looked about him. But afew of the elder}/Ah! well, ‘I have been young, and now [ 
and graver portion of his congregation hadj|\am old, yet have I never seen the righteous 
arrived. He thought he was early. Hedrew|| forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ There 
out his watch, saw that the tine had really||are idle stories abroad, my son; but I, at 
arrived when the morning service should be- | least, do not believe them. Go on, in the 
gin, and laid it upon the cushion near the||service of your Master: he will reward you.” 
Bible. He looked towards the door: a feeble,|; With these, and-sundry other vague hints, 
trenbling, aged lady, leaning upon a staff,||the old lady wended her way up the aisle and 
ved slowly and with much difficulty, down ||disappeared at the door, leaving the bewil- 
aisle, and seated herself near the altar.||dered parson to cogitate upon what she had 
Sle was the mother of the one we said was!!said,and wonder what mystery was concealed 
seeping in the churchyard. In summer and|| beneath these hints. A chilliness was about 
winter, rain, frost or snow, she was to be seen, || his heart. He could not account for it; and 
every Sabbath, occupying the same seat, |! if, for a moment, he succeeded in dispelling 
i¢ loved the pious man as much as if hej it, the next was followed up by another and 
had been her own son. Time was hurrying}|another shade of gloom, as shadows chase 
oi—no more came. The load was again|/each other over a landscape. Day passed, 
upon his heart; and strive as he would, he||and night came—but with it brought no rest 








} could not remove it. He was wont to see|/to his perturbed spirit. 


| He had turned over in his mind all the 


‘events that had occurred within his own little 
waited, The few who were present, were|/sphere, but could fix upon nothing in any 
getting impatient. He drew forth his hand-| way explanatory of the conduct of his neigh- 
xerehief, and wiped the perspiration from his| bours, or of the heaviness of his heart. The 
srow—Wwaited one minute more, and ina dis-|'only plausible conclusion he could arrive at, 
tnet, but somewhat tremulous voice, gave}, was, that they had at length become wearied 
ot the hymn. He looked at the gallery :|j/of him, and had determined amongst them- 
not one of the choir was present. He felt a} selves to drive him from the parish, by cold- 
tering about his heart, and something! ness and neglect. It pained him to think so; 
*emed to whisper him, ‘ there is evil abroad.’| but what other conclusion could he ferm! 
Ater a moment's delay, he cleared his voice,| None! And upon this conclusion he settled 
tnd pitched a tune, which was not the Jess|!down. 


iy happy faces there, where now he be- 
fed, at the most, not overa dozen. Still he 
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He walked forth into the open air, and 
took his way towards the churchyard. The 


. - ! 
moon was high and clear in the heavens. | 


He bent his steps towards a particular grave, 
and seated himself almost unconsciously upen 
the turf. ‘The pale grave-stones stood out in 
the cold moonlight, like sheeted ghosts of 
the dead, who were resting there. The holy 
man noted them not: his thoughts were busy 
with the past. Fancy carried him back to 
the joyous hours when he was seated by her 
side, with her soft hand clasped tremblingly 
within his own; and again he poured out the 
passionate vows of his youth. Again he 
knelt with her at the.altar’s foot, and listened 
to her silvery voice, as she sent forth her 
heart in one fervent, pure, impassioned strain 
of eloquence, when he almost fancied an 
angel was kneeling at his side, who had been 
sent down from heaven, to teach him how to 
pray. Then he stood by the bed of death, and 
looked upon the feeble, wasted form, the pale, 
pale cheek, and hollow eye. He heard the 
last faintly uttered farewell—the last flutter- 
ing sigh—so faint, so feeble, that they who 
stood by, could scarcely tell whether it was 
the last. Then there flitted by him a shadowy 
vision of a coffin, a pall, a hearse, and a 
grave. Upon that grave he was now sitting, 
lonely, melancholy, and weighed down by 
some felt, but unseen evil. He threw him- 
self, with his face downward, along the little 
mound. What were his thoughts while he 
thus lay over the remains of his buried love, 
we will not attempt to divine; but when he 
arose, he was calm. He had mastered his 
misery forthe time. Perchance he had been 
in prayer. He plucked one blooming rose, 
that bent lower than the rest above the grave. 


It was wet with the dew that had gathered || 


upon it while he was lying there. As he 
placed the flower in his bosom, one drop fell 
from it upon his hand, and glittered in the 
moonlight. He fancied it was a tear shed 
by some angel hovering near. 

Morning again broke upon the world. The 
glorious sun came in majesty over the hill 
tops, and waded through the thick mists, 
brushing them carefully away, that he might 
pour an uninterrupted flood of light and 
warmth over the landscape. 5 

The good Mr. Meekiman arose from his 
couch, where he had passed a sleepless and 


féverish night, and seated himself to a task || 


he had contemplated the previous night. He 
wrote a letter: it was short, but compre- 
hended all he would say. He performed this 
task in a kind of mental abstraction, and not 
until he had carefully folded and sealed it, 
did the full force of his situation rush upon 
him. It was his resignation. 
leave to hurry from every thing he held dear 
onearth. ‘T’o bid farewell to the little church 
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He was asking |! 


, 
i, 





Vor. I] 


where he had so long and often stoo, , 
the service of his Master. To take . 
mournful look of the mound where } 


ay Duri¢ 


his earliest, fondest hope. All, all \Wor., 
| be left behind. A few hours, and “tea 

| be a wanderer upon the earth. He had ».. 
even determined whither he should ben, 
steps. This tumult of emotions was too » 
forhim. All the sternness and selicory, 
he ever possessed, failed him for onep. 
he buried his face in his hands, and «, 
aloud. By degrees his emotions gy). 
The torrent was past, and his feelings ray » 
a stronger, deeper, smoother current, 
leaned over the table, and rested his for: 


passioned, less harrowing than those }y 


recently shed, rolled over his cheek, ay 
dropped upon the letter. ‘This little ineidoy: 


ness of the morning. He had barely ; 

| wipe away the traces of his recent en, 
|when three aged men, whom he reeou 
as the deacons in the church, passed 1| 
\the little wicket-gate, and knocked at ) 
‘door. As calmly as if all were quiet wi 
|his heart, he bade them enter. “Now 
ithoucht he, “I shall at least be reliey; 
‘this torturing suspense, which is so | 


| They evidently bore no pleasing inte|}ivenc 
| for their faces betokened embarrassment ; 
anxiety. 


| were over, the eldest of the three, wh 
peared to be the mouthpicce of the deput 
tion, proceeded, with no little embarrass: 


lof the mission. 

“We have come, Mr. Meekman,” 
gan, after a few fruitless attempts to 
his voice, which, in spite of all his « 
vours, obstinately persisted in rema 
husky. “We are come to investigat 
rumors that are rife among us; and 
}you will give us a candid and unequ 
|explanation of the matter in hand. Ii 
}unwilling task that has been imposed up 
lus; nevertheless, we must do ourduty. A 
lif, in the course of the investigation, ‘ 
thing should occur to wound your fee 
| we hope you will consider that we act i 
| parish, and not on our own account.” 
| The preliminaries thus fairly gone throug 
\with, the speaker leoked to the clergy: 
for a reply, to enable him to shape his tur 
/questions and announcement. The goo 
looked from one to the other of his visiters 
wonder at what could be the purportc! s 
awful an introduction, and replied— 

“Really, my good neighbours, you | 
pardon me if { manifest some little am 
ment at this proceeding; for [ assure } 





upon his hand. One lingering tear—jes: iy, 


irecalled his wandering thoughts to tho bys. 


\harder to be borne than the worst reality.” 


| After the usual salutations of the mornin: 


|in his voice and manner, to open the busines 


He 
pache 
pis W 
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slightest apprehension of what 


have not the 
0 Furthermore, I in- 


as brought you hither. 
dulge @ 
tat ee in no 

-] leave you 
yprese nature they may be, will be an-} 
awered without falsehood or equivocation.” 
«Well, then,” resumed the former speaker, 
at once making a bold dash at the point, “ it 
is rumored that you, who have, since a cer- 
sin event, withdrawn yourself from female 
«ciety, have, within the last few months, 
weretly entertained, in some room in the 
upper part of your house, a female of doubt- 
ful reputation. 

Here was a charge to be hurled upon a 
bachelor clergyman, whose character through | 
his whole life time had been above reproach, | 
and even suspicion, and the poor man looked | 
his amazement to admiration. ' | 

« Well, gentlemen,” he began, while a| 
doubtful smile appeared for a moment upon | 
his face, but soon gave place to a more serious | 
expression—* [ know not whether you are! 
in earnest, or whether this is a mere farce 
got up to suit some purpose best known to 
yourselves. If it is to rid the parish of my 
poor services, that this travesty is invented, 
youmay spare yourselves any further trouble : 
there is my resignation,” pointing to the let- 
ter. “IL have of late witnessed some tokens 
of disaffection among my beloved parish- 
ioners, and till now, have waited in vain for 
an explanation. I will burden them with 
my presence no longer. I know not whither 
[ shal! go; but that is no matter.” Here his 
voice began to choke, and he dropped his eyes 
upon the letter. ‘The paper was yet blistered 
with the tear that had fallen upon it, and he 
turned it over lest they might discover the 
traces of his recent inward struggle. 

“Then we are to understand you,” resumed 
the speaker, while his voice seemed to waver 
as if he shared the emotions that were stir- 
nag in the bosom of the persecuted man, 
“weare to understand you, that the report 
is groundless !”” 

At this interrogation, the poor man raised 
his eyes abruptly to the speaker, in utter 
amazement. ‘ Assuredly so, sir,” he replied. 
“Do you believe it otherwise ?”” 

“I do not,” was the prompt reply: “ yet, 
ret-—— 

“If you desire any further demonstrations 
of its falsity,” interrupted the ciergyman, 





hope that the unbroken confidence || apartment in his house, which we will now 


existed between us for many years, || inform the reader, had been done off only the 
doubt that your inquiries, | weck before, and was now occupied by hin 


me better.” So saying, he pointed them to 
a narrow staircase leading to the only upper 


as a library and study. 

The worthy men who had waited upon 
him, began by this time to feel exceedingly 
mortified and chagrined at the part they had 
been called upon te act in this ridiculous 
farce, and would willingly have retired with- 
out further investigation; but the indignant 
and insulted man insisted upon an examina- 
tion of the premises. Accordingly, they as- 
cended the stairs, and passed into a newly 
finished hall, where Mr. Meekman threw 
open the door of his neat and simple study, 
and bade them enter. 

“ This, gentlemen,” he said, “ is the only 


}apartment in the upper story of my house. 


You will have the goodness to examine it 
and satisfy yourselves, that i harbour no fe- 
males of a doubtful character, upon my 
premises.” This was said in a tone slightly 
sarcastic ; and it was the only occasion on 
which the good man was ever known to in- 
dulge in sarcasm. 

At this moment, footsteps were heard upon 
the stairs, and the somewhat comical face of 


|Dr. Wagstaff appeared before them, crim- 


soned with excitement. He entered without 

ceremony, dragging after him the withered 

and wrinkled Miss Bittertongue, the village 
Ossip. 

“ Whew!” he exclaimed. “ Here I have 
been running myself out of breath, to put an 
end to this nonsensical piece of business—for 
I suppose I am the innocent cause of it all; 
and J dare say it has spoiled many a night’s 
rest for our dear parson here: but, for that 
you have to thank that old Jezebel in the 
corner there. Because [ happened to say 
you had been having a nice little chamber 
made in your attic, she has blown it all over 
town, that you was entertaining a woman of 
|bad reputation in your house. Stand forth, 
|you old hag, and answer for this mischief. 
What have you to say for yourself, hey? 
Speak! and not sit gibbering in the corner 
there, like an angered ape.” 

The old lady indeed shrunk closely into a 








“You are at liberty to go over my house, and 
any indications of such a companionship 


asthat to which you have alluded, are dis-| 


p 
U 


vered, [ will submit to any disgrace you 


‘corner, and gathered up her quaking limbs 
| into the smallest possible compass, while her 
| eyes glared like a cat’s, when assaulted by 
‘some huge mastiff, and she rolled them from 


|| time to time towards the door, as if she would 


| gladly make her escape. 
5S ~ 
Here the good Mr. Meekman stepped for- 
| ward, and in a kindly tone, gave her some 
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can inflict upon me. Brand me with the || very wholesome advice, which we presume 
name of hypocrite—yea ! heap upon me every || he had gleaned from St. Paul, as we have al- 
‘oprobrious epithet that language can devise. || ready observed, his experimental knowledge 
‘his Way, neighbours, I thought you knew'! of womankind was but limited at the best. 
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236 Love—The Daughter’s Reque: 


When this mild lecture was concluded, the!! . 
‘ Ta ~ oC > — 
old lady started tor the door, when Dr. Wag-|| HE DAUGHTER’S R EQUES} 
staff took her somewhat rudely by the arm,| BY MRS. ABDY. 
and whispered fondly in her ear—* Now, |) 
; i . My father, thou hast not the tale denied— 
madam, my advice to you, is, to go directly ||" >, 
“tein” . 3.|| They say that, ere noon to-morrow 
home, and, in future, contrive to put a check Winn wttt telas weak : 
a | ( ! fg bac a é < and sm)! , 
upon your tongue; and if I ever hear of your) p SOS O08 emilin 


rumping wp so ridiculous a story again, I'll || : 
tramping wy y ~ |! I should wish thee joy of thy coming bliss 


have you indicted fora nuisance. Yes!” he) 
added, with increasing vehemence, “ I'll iF Bt : ei 

‘ || [think on my mother’s dying kiss 
drive your nose through the finger post, and || : hier Arman 
leave you dangling there, as a warning to all || 
future gossips. Do you hear?” She waited | Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care 
for no more, but darted from the house, and|! 7 win) stilt my bosom’s beating. 
ran in breathless haste to the nearest neigh-|! nq strive to give thy chosen fair 
bours—when she informed them, that “ Dr.|! 4 ,ind and courteous greeting 
Wagstaff was the most notorious liar if || she will heed me not, in the joy. 
town; for he had just confessed to her, that || of ner pomp, and friends, and beauty 
he had himself invented the story of the!! an: tittle need has a new made bride 
chamber maid, on purpose to make mischief.” || o¢ a daughter's quiet duty. 

‘The good natured doctor craved the pardon | ‘ 
of the parson, for having unwittingly caused |, Thou gavest her costly gems, they say, 
him so much perplexity—who assured him, | When thy heart first fondly sought her; 
in return, “there was nothing for which he |, Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
need ask forciveness, as it had all resulted|| Bestow on thy weeping daughter. 
from a trifling misapplication of words; and,” || My eye e’en now on the treasure falls, 
he assured him, furthermore, that “ he would || 1 covet it and ask no other, 
willingly submit to another and more severe || !t has hung for years on our ancient walls— 
trial, if, by that means, they could check the | *Tis the portrait of my mother ! 
propensity for scandal, which he was sorry to 
say, was but too prevalent among them.” 

“1 think,” said the doctor, “the old trol- 
loppe has got a lesson she will not forget in a| 
hurry, and will in future be a little more}! nq a gioom on thy marriage banquet cast 
chary of her ‘ They says.’ Ha! ha! ha! The}! Sad thoughts of their sonat giving 
parson has had a nice little chamber made— | For a fleeting twelve-month scarce has past 
don 2 think so, gentlemen? 


’ 


To our lonely house of sorrow. 


But tears are my words suppressing 


And my mother’s parting blessing. 


joyous pride, 


To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 
| And guests our rooms are filling, 
| The calm, meek gaze of those hazel eves 


| Might thy soul with grief be thrilling ; 


} Since she mingled with the living. 


If thy bride should weary or offend, 
Tse | That portrait might waken feelings— 
From the Messenger. | Of the love of thy fond, departed friend, 

OY &. | And its sweet and kind revealings— 


Of her mind’s commanding force, unchecked 


A lovely rose-bud blushing grew 
Beside a murmuring stream, 
Where sportive zephyrs gently woo, 
And sunbeams kiss the sparkling dew, 
? ACU > , - 
Mid rosy leaves that gleam. Then father, grant that at once to-night, 


By fecble or selfish weakness— 


Of her speech, where dazzling intellect 
Was softened by Christian meekness 


But soon the chill autumnal blast, Ere the bridal crowd's intrusion, 


Sighed sadly thro’ the trees— 
The summer dream of love has past, 
And fairy flowers, too bright to last, 

Lie scatter’d by the breeze. 


{ remove this portrait from thy sight, 
To my chamber’s still sechusion ; 
It will nerve me to-morrow’s dawn to bear, 
It will beam on me protection, 
When I ask of Heaven in my faltering prayer, 
And ah! how like the flower is love— | To hallow thy new connection. 
The sunshine of a day— 
A cherished thought, which hope has wove 
Bright as the star lit arch above ; 
As soon to fade away. 


Thou wilt waken, father, in pride and glee, 
To renew the ties once broken, 

, But nought on earth remains to me 

| Save this sad and silent token. 

The husband's tears may be few and brief, 
Always be as witty as you can with your He may woo and win another; 

parting bow: your last speech is the one re-| But the daughter clings in unchanging grief 

membered. || To the image of her mother ! 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Constantinople has universally been consi- 
‘ored one of the most remarkable, and, in 
point of situation, security of its port, and 
other natural advantages, ranks as one of the| 
fnest cities in Europe; placed upon a straight, 
dividing Europe from Asia, it commands on 
the South, by its communications with the 
Mediterranean, uninterrupted access to all 
the nations of Europe and the coast of Africa ; 
whilst, on the North, by the Black Sea to 
the Danube and other great rivers, it has ac- 
cess to the interior of Germany, Poland and 
Russia The Turks also possess the naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea, by which the whole of 
the riches of the east might be obtained; yet 
with these advantages, superior to those en- 
joyed by any other country in the world, com- 
merce is totally neglected—the arts and 
sciences languish, and even the internal 
trade is very inconsiderable. The first city 
erected in this desirable situation was called 
Byzantium, from Byzas, the leader of a colony 
of Megara, and the founder, 658 years before 
the Christian era. This city existed until 
the time of the Emperor Severus, who de- 
stroyed it, and dispersed the inhabitants. 
Vonstantine the Great, considering the situa- 
tion more favourable than that of Rome, re- 
oult It in 330, with great magnificence, 
which is supposed to have been one principal 
cause of the decline of the Western Empire. 
T he ancient splendour of Constantinople, as 
it was then called, is spoken of with astonish- 
ment by writers of the middle ages; after re- 
maining the capital of the Eastern Empire 
‘rone hundred years, it fell by conquest into 
the hands of the Turks in 1458, who have re- 
‘ained possession until the present time. 
oa city stands at the eastern extremity 
, mania, on a neck of land that advances 
wards Natolia; on the South it is washed 


by the sea of Marmora, and on the north-east |! 


Md 


wth UNL 


by the gulf of the Golden Horn. It is built 
like ancient Rome, on seven hills, rising one 
above the other in beautiful succession, and 
sloping gently towards the water; the whole 
|forming an irregular triangle about twelve 
miles in circumference, the entire of which 
space is closely covered with palaces, mosques, 
baths, fountains, and houses; at a short dis- 
tance the proudly swelling domes of three 
|hundred mosques, the tall and elegant mina- 
|rets crowned by glittering crescents, the an- 
|cient towers on the walls, and the gaudily 
|| coloured kiosks and houses rising above the 
|| stupendous trees in the seraglio, situated on 
'|the extreme point, forms a rich, picturesque, 
_and extraordinary scene. The Gulf of the 
Golden Horn, to the north-east of the city, 
|forms a noble and capacious harbour, four 
miles in breadth, and is generally filled with 
‘the curiously built vessels and gaudily de- 
icorated boats of the Turks; on the opposite 
shore stands the populous suburb of Pera, the 
residence of the foreign Minister of the 
Porte, and all foreigners of distinction, none 
whatever being allowed to reside in the city 


} 


A HOME IN THE HEART. 


Oh: ask not a home in the mansions of pride. 
Where marble shines out in the pillars and wall; 
Though the roof be of gold, it is brilliantly cold, 
Joy may not be found in its torch-lighted halls. 
But seek for a bosom all honest and true,— 
Where love once awakened will never depart ; 
Turn—turn to that breast, like the dove to its nest, 
And you'll find there’s no home like a home in the 
heart. 


Oh! link but one spirit that’s warmly sincere,— 
That will heighten your pleasure, and solace your 
care; 
Find a soul you may trust as the kind and the just, 
And be sure that the world holds no treasure so rare. 
Then the frowns of misfortune may shadow our lot, 
The cheek-searing tear drops of sorrow may start ; 
But a star, never dim, sheds a halo for him 
Who can turn for repose, to a home in the heart. 














The Student. 








From the Reading (Pa.) Press 


THE STUDENT. 
BY SENEX. 


The weight of seventy winters has bowed 
my ftame. The joyous aspirations and san- 
guine hopes of youth have given way to the 
calm reason and mature judgment of age— 
no longer does the world seem to be a. placid 
succession of gay scenes and pleasant pros- 
pects—the anticipations of love, fame, wealth, 
and the thousand expectations of a young and 
ardent mind have vanished, and life, bleak 
and desolate as it is, is seen in its sternest 
colours. Alas! how many of those who en- 
ter the wor!d with vivid anticipations of what 
they will accomplish—of the fame and ap- 
plause they will gain, are destined to be dis- 
appointed. And could we view the inmost 
recesses of their hearts, and see there en- 
shrined some fair creature, to wreathe whose 
lovely brow the laurel coronal is sought, at 
whose feet his fame and treasures are to be 
laid, and who is destined to be the partner 
of all his success,—then indeed, the disap- 
pointment becomes heart-rending. Defeat 
of expectation, poverty and distress follow in 
each other’s track, slowly perhaps, but surely 
—the airy built castles, void of foundation, 
are dashed to the earth—despair seizes upon 
the mind of “some Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood,” and then—but let us draw 
a veil over such a spectacle,—hardened and 
stony as the heart of man is, were he to be- 
hold a scene so full of horror, he would stand 
amazed at contemplating the result of his 
own selfishness. Such has been the fate of 
many who were fit “to adorn a senate, or to 
grace a throne,” and until our little earth is 
peopled by a new and better race of beings, 
we must still expect it to be so. 


Upon a cold, stormy, winter’s evening, in 
a handsomely furnished apartment at the uni- 
versity, was seated a student, busily engaged 
with a huge folio. He was some five feet, 
ten or eleven inches in height. His form 
was in the most exact proportion—the lofty 
brow, thin lip and eagle eye, whose quick 
glance flashed like a beam of living light, all 
betokened the abode of genius. Canova him- 
self could not have produced a figure more 
beautiful and graceful, but his extremely 
handsome form contrasted strangely with his 
attenuated features, and the hectic flush of 
disease had already set its stamp upon his 
countenance. The comfort of the blazing 
fire, and the luxuriousness of the apartment, 
in comparison with the loud whistling of the 
storm without, were sufficient to diffuse con- 
tent and cheerfulness through the mind, but 
the student seemed ill at ease. The volume 


| which he was seated, and his eyes 
thoughtfully upon the flickering flame , 
open fire place. At length, in seein. . 
tation, he startled from his seat and j.. 
\traversed the room, but almost immoedj,,: 
|overcome by fatigue, he was oblived to 
|himself upon a sofa which stood near 
‘had been speaking passionately and :);). 
|to himself, muttering several sentences 
| which the word Ada was only distiney is) 
At length recovering himself, he spoke. 
calmer manner: “This dreadful diseas 
foresee that death will not be satistic| -- 
|he has conquered me—well! God's w)) 
done, but it is hard to be cut off in the vor 
commencement of life—separated frou fre. ; 
—parents—Ada, the thought almost mado, 
me, but what is fated ” Here the violence 
of the pain nearly subdued his fortitude, bp: 
by a powerful exertion of self-comman. jp 
bore it without a murmur. ‘ 


The scene which I had thus unintentiow). 
\ly been a spectator of, interested me deeply. 
From his words, it was evident that his js 
had not been barren of incident. The nares 
of those dear to him mentioned in such a bi. 
ter moment, when he expected soon to le 
severed from them forever—that of Ada re 
peated so oft, was she the object of that soul. 
felt emotion, a youthful heart’s first Joye! 
First love! Seared as my feelings now are 
| by the treachery and selfishness of the worli, 
|even the mention of it brings back a stream 
| of soothing recollections, which gush throug 
|my bosom as the spring glides o’er the ard 
| sands of the torrid zone. The deep interes 
which his conduct and noble appearance liad 
excited, induced me to make some inquiries 
concerning him. 


Edward De Vere was the only scion of an 
ancient and noble family. Upon him, the 
heir of the deserved honours of a long line 
of noble ancestors, were all the hopes of his 
fond parents placed ; nor was he unwortly 
of them. His talents were of the highest or- 
der—his engaging manners made him the 
idol of all around, his ambitious mind was no! 
one which is content to grovel in the dus 
with the mass—in fine, his youth promis 
every thing which the fondest parents couid 
desire. Alas! that such rare perfection was 
destined to fall beneath the unsparing arrow 
of death. 

Although his superiority was cheerfully a¢- 
knowledged by all, there was one to whose 
excellence even he was compelled to bo¥. 
Ada St. Amand was fair, ay! beautiful. : 

He beheld her and loved, loved witha! 
the passionate energy of a young and ardent 
heart’s first love. Well might he! It has 
been my lot to see the boasted beauties of te 
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1) beauty, the voluptuous fair of orienta! | 
LIN ¢ 
clumes, Yé 


t never did I behold such surpassing |, 
jpveliness as that of Ada’s. Her’s wasa 


« Porm such as nature moulds, when she would vie 

with fancy’s pencil, giving birth to things 

Lovely beyond the fairest picturings.” | 
And her mental charms exceeded even | 

those of her person. How could two such 

quis as those of Edward and Ada meet with-|, 

out loving ? Impossible ! Their fate united | 


} 
} 


sever that link. 
j Tin the night previous to Edward’s re-|| 
wrong to the university he met her. The 
calin loveliness of the evening had its effect 
upon both, The sight of the fair creature 
who hung upon his arm, gazing upon the 
beautiful sky above them, her graceful ring- 
lets clustermg around her graceful neck, 
was not to be resisted. Encircling her slender 
waist with his arm, he told his love, his feel- 
ings; he met a response, and whilst he pressed 
her to his bosom, al] thought vanished, except 
that she was his, ay, his own. 
* . * * * 


[again saw them; but oh! how changed. 
He was rapidly yielding to the deadly disease 
preying at his vitals—and she—alas! that 
sorrow or grief should ever affect one so fair. 
She had watched her betrothed with a mo- 
ther's care, but all in vain, for the angel of 
death had marked him for his own. Her 
pale cheek and care-worn features told, in a 
wanner not to be misunderstood, that the 
lovers would not be separated long. 

All was sorrow and mourning in the proud 
mansion of the De Vere’s. In a darkened 
chamber, upon his death-bed lay their de- 
scendant, the pride of his now heart-broken 
parents the idol of all who knew him. 
Around stood the weeping group of relations 
and friends, but where was his betrothed ? 
Ah! where is that kneeling form weeping 
upon the bosom of the dying man? "Tis over! 
his chosen in the hours of health, his con- 
soler when pain and anguish wrung his brow. 

The crises was fast approaching ; whilst 
faintly murmuring the words “dearest Ada,” 
without a sigh, he yielded his spirit to Him 
who gave it. She sank motionless upon the 
couch. Those around endeavoured to raise 
and console her, but the spirit had passed 
irom its fair earthly mould. Her heart was 
broken ! 

When visiting the proud cemetery of the 
now hambled De Vere's,a plain marble pyra- 
mid attracted my attention. Stooping to 
read the inscription, I beheld “ Edward De 
Vere, aged 22.—Ada St. Amand, aged 18.” 





id fickle Frank, the cold proud Eng- || 





They died as they had lived, together. 


—— 


From the N. Y. Knickerbocker for August 
SUMMER MORNING. 


Go forth, thou care-worn man, 
And roam the woods once more, 
The forest pathway tread, 
And by the lake’s calm shore ; 
Forget thy hoarded gold, 
Thou reckless man of sin, 
And let this summer morning 
A short-lived homage win. 


Go forth, thou sinless child, 
With that archly-beaming eye, 
Shout forth thy buoyant gladness, 
And nature will reply: 
Thy favourite brook is trilling 
A mirthful glee to-day, 
And countless voices calling, 
* Forth to the woods away !” 


Go forth, thou maiden fair, 
Where glides the peaceful stream, 
Where woodland flowers are springing, 
A waking vision dream ; 
O joy that never wearies ! 
On thy lover thou art dwelling ; 
Thy deeply shrouded secret 
hat blush is boldly telling. 


Go forth, aspiring youth, 
To ponder daring schemes; 
Thou wilt come yet once again, 
To mourn those fatal dreams; 
And marvel thou could’st leave 
Yon sweet secluded glen, 
To win the phantom glory, 
Among thy fellow men. 


Go forth, thou languid form, 
Thou who art doomed to die, 
Whose fate is written on that flush, 
And in that glassy eye; 
Go forth, and once again 
Revel in this pure air; 
Unconscious of the future, 
Pour forth a hopeful prayer. 


And thou whose poet’s soul 
Worships each dale and wood, 
Thy airy visions weave 
In yon sweet solitude ; 
Though counsell’d by the wise 
And cold, to shun such lure, 
O, keep that inner fount 
Of thought and feeling pure! A. E. 


f —_____] 


Many are philosophers in great misfortune 


—who lose their equanimity in trifles. Their 
troubles resemble streams which ripple most 
where water is shallowest. 
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Brooklyn, L. I. 














BROOKLYN, L. 


The above cut represents a spirited view 
of the western section of the Village of 
Brook yn, as seen from the neighbourhood 
of Fulton ferry, New York: and, assuming 
that whatever relates to the origin and pro- 
gress of so flourishing a settlement, must ne- 
cessarily prove interesting; we have ven- 
tured to dilate somewhat upon its history. 

Brooklyn is situated in Kings County, 
Long Island, and is directly opposite New 
York, with which it runs nearly parallel, 
stretching along the East River from the 
bay forming its western boundary, for about 
a mile and a half, in a compact line of store 
houses, manufactories and dwellings; indeed, 
so rapidly has it increased of late, that it may 
be regarded as a reflection, if we may use a 
figure, of the proud city opposite. Accord- 
ing to Furmaa’s Notes, the township was 
formerly attached to a powerful Sachemdom, 
and bore the Indian name of Matowcas. 

In 1667, being in possession of the Dutch, 
it obtained the name of Breucklen, nor does 
the orthography appear to have been changed 
until after the revolution. As an amusing 
contrast to the present value of the soil, we 
will here introduce an abridged copy of the 
Indian bill of sale, or deed of conveyance, 
the entire of which is contained in the notes 
before alluded to. “To all people to whom 
this writing shall come, Peter, Elmohar, Job, 
Makaquiquos, and Shamese send greeting: 
Whereas, they doe lay claime to the land 
now in the tenure and occupation of some of 











the inhabitants of Breucklen, as the true [n- 


dian owners thereof; Know Yee, that fora | 


certaine sum of wampum and other goo 
expressed in the annexed Schedule, unt 
the Said Sachems in hand payd by Monsieur 
Machiell Hainelle and others, We doe giv 
grant and sell unto the said parties, al! that 
tract of land within the jurisdiction of Breuck- 
len,” &c. &c. The inventory, or schedule 
referred to, was as follows. “ The payment 
agreed upon for the purchase of the lands 
within the jurisdiction of Breucklen, con- 
veyed this day by the Indian proprietors, is 
viz: 

100 Guilders Seawant 

1-2 Tun strong Beer 

2 half Tuns of good Beer 

3 Guns with each a pound of powder ani 

lead proportionable—2 bars to a gun— 
4 Match coats.” 

In 1686 this patent or grant was contirme! 
by the British Governor Dongan, to the hers 
of the original purchasers, who successive!7 
continued to enjoy it until the memorable era 
of °76. During that momentous struge’, 
Brooklyn was made the scene of many I!" 
portant military operations, and, in one !™ 
stance, of bloody combat; the battle allute 
to, was fought August 27, 1776, when in * 
tempting to ford the Gawanas Millpows 
nearly a whole regiment of continentals wer? 
cut to pieces. 


A faithful friend is the medicine of life. 
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From the Union Times. 
SOLILOQUY OF AN INVALID. 


They tell me my days are numbered ; that 


[ will soon leave this fair loved earth forever. 
Con it be? will I indeed pass away and be 


¢raotten in the very spring of my existence? || 


Tam told that it will be so, and I feel it— 
oven now death’s cold hand is near me—it 


ss chased the bloom from my cheek, the) 


iohtand hope from my eyes; yet still, though 
yorn and wearied, it seems strange that I 
must die. None but those who are deprived 
of it, ean appreciate the blessing of health ; it 
was in my possession once, but I prized it 
not; it is gone, and at an age when life seems 
» fair and fascinating ; it is to me a bubble. 


Well do [remember, when only two years || 


since | was happy and free from pain. One 
that knew me then, would not recognise the 
rosy, laughing, light-hearted girl in this pale, 
thin, weak creature. One year passed away, 


itso slowly! I thought I had suffered then, || 
it | knew only the name of suffering. How || 


. 


ysubmissive were my feelings, as night af- 
ter gight I lay awake, unable with those 


around me to forget weariness and pain in| 


deep, One night, in particular, the first in 


which I had not slept at all, I heard nothing | 


during the long, long hours, but the low tick- 
ing of the watch, and every hour the clear 
oud striking of the clock. Such a sense of | 
loneliness, of utter desolation came over me | 
that | wept, and in my heart bitterly re- 
proached my friends for being so happy, while | 
| felt wretched; I knew it was wrong, yet it| 
seemed so strange that they could sleep while | 
lay there alone. That weary, weary night | 
pssed at length, and morning dawned. Oh 1 
wwf welcomed the glad light of the sun!! 
The liveliness of nature seemed to refresh | 
me; | walked in the woods and gathered | 
fowers, listened to the music of the birds, and | 
wishappy. But it was the last time; those | 
wild, lovely birds have sung no more for me | 
the flowers, the bright wood flowers have | 
wver again gladdened my sight. That first | 
jaar of sickness I visited the sunny regions | 
ifthe South; the mild, delightful climate re-| 
feshed, but could not save me. I returned | 
wehanged—I felt that [ was doomed—and | 
een the gentle, loving voices of my own 
mght sisters cheered me not. All was | 
goom. I gazed from my window upon those 
¥ho Were passing to and fro, happy in the 
tjoyment of health and the prospect of life. 
Sme of them were old; their faces were | 
wthered, and their hair was grey; yet, they 
“eyed forth joyously; they did not seem | 
‘estined for the grave, while ledans, younger 
a most, was selected as a victim of the 
cad destroyer. I looked on the green 
tes, they were far away; yet they flour- 
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(|ished gayly. The brilliant garden flowers 
|| were freely and happily growing. I bursted 
| Into tears, as I thought all these were per- 
mitted to enjoy life, while I alone was set 
apart for death. 

A bird that had strayed from its home, sang 
sweetly near my window; its happy notes at 
first fell coldly on my ear, but at last they 
reached my heart, and as it soared upward 
toward the sky, singing its song of praise, it 
|| spoke of hope, of heaven, and life to come. 
|| [ felt a new spirit within, and my soul seemed 
| to rise to the throne of the Most High, with 
ithe voice of that little messenger of Jove. 
'| From that hour death has been deprived of 

its terrors. I had thought upon it, but with 
i\a shuddering, dreadful awe; now, though 


death is not pleasing, the life beyond is so 


|| exceeding fair, that it is with happy hope 1 


'|think upon my late dreaded enemy; yet, I 
|| leave the earth with some regret. I always 


|| loved to look upon the beautiful in nature; 
||the glorious sun, the joyous stars, the free 
|| glad earth, seem more lovely as they recede 
||from my view. But I know there are brighter 
|| things in the presence of the “ God of love.” 
My home, my loved home—the dear, precious 
friends around me! How can I leave them? 
Religion whispers “ the true home of the soul 
is in Heaven,” and there are holy beings there 
who will soon be my friends. With joy, then, 


with pure joy, I will say raREWELL. 
Marrua H****, 


j\(’?LL BE A CHILD NO MORE. 


I saw one in the morn of life, 

A glad and gleesome thing, 
Who little knew of worldly strife, 
| And thus I heard him sing :— 
“T'll throw this useless toy aside, 

Pll turn a fresh leaf o’er ; 

I'll gaily stem life’s lucid tide, 

And be a child no more.” 


I saw one in the noon of life, 
Joy lit his large dark eye, 

With lofty hopes his soul was rife, 
And thus I heard him ery :— 
“I’ve won a high and noble name, 
And glittering, golden store, 
I’ve early trod the path of fame, 
And am a child no more.” 


I saw one in life’s cheerless eve, 
With furrows on his brow, 

And thus I heard that old man grieve, 
(Methinks I hear him now :)—- 

“ My childhood’s hours were bright and fair, 
My manhood sorrow wore ; 

Could I blot out my age of care, 
I'd be a child no more.” 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 
HIS MOTHER THOUGHT HIM DEAD! 


A mother leant above her boy 
At early morning light: 

Her cheek was pale, and in her eye 
Were signs of deep affright. 


He calmly lay upon his bed ; 
His eyes and lips were closed, 
And silent, motionless as stone, 
Th’ unconscious boy reposed. 


His breast moved not :—she bent her ear 
To catch the sound of breath: 

Nor sigh nor breathing could she hear— 
He lay in living death. 


An agony crept o’er her soul ;— 
And could her boy be dead! 

And had God’s angels come for him 
While sleeping in his bed? 


She clasped her hands—for words were not— 
The vibratory air 

Awoke the sleeper—and IT saw 
My mother weeping there! 


Her face then glow’d with thankfulness— 
She upward raised her head: 
** Blessed be Thy name! my boy’s alive, 
E’en though I thought bim dead !” 
T. McK. 
Philadelphia, March, 1840. 


LOVER’S LEAP. 


BY ALONZO LEWIS, ESQ. 
An excellent writer of Lynn, Mass., and author of the 
history of that beautiful village. 

“ Why do you stand beside that open win- 
dow this damp evening, Mary? you will get 
your death cold.” 

“ T am listening to that whip-poor-will, mo- 
ther, from that old pine by the Rock. Tome 
it sounds so plaintive and melancholy, it 
seems to have something human in it.” 

“It is the same voice, as you call it, Mary, 
which you have heard ever since you was a 
child. I can perceive nothing remarkable in 
it. To me it is not half so melancholy as the 
hooting of an owl.” 

“It may not be so doleful, mother, but lam 
certain it is much more plaintive. Nor do I 
think I am fanciful in this impression. You 
know the Indians call it the Muck-a-wis, or 
the plaint for the lost; and I believe some of 
the Western tribes call it the wish-ton-wish, 
or the voice of the sigh.” 

“Whist with your silly nonsense, Mary, 
and go to bed. You know Simon Younglove 
is to be married to-morrow night, and Jane 

wishes you to be bridesmaid. Besides, I want 








is Mothe r thought him Dead ae s ; Leap. 


you up bet ‘times in the morning, so op ; 
sleep-room, child, and put these fooler, 
of your head, or you will never havea . 
heart of your own.’ 

Mrs. Vinton was a plain matter-of-fier y 
man, who thought that love consisted jp ; 
ing her husband comfortable, 
well to the ways of her household. 9)> 
would as soon have thought of marryin ~ 
Man in the Moon as of sighing to a | 
poor-will. 

Mary turned away from the window ws 
a tear, and went up to her bed, but no tn 
sleep. ‘The setting moon was shining thy 
the little diatnond lattice, as be autifiully as 
had shone in her childhood. 
lay bright and soft on her undisturbed coyc 


Int 


She waited until her mother was asioo- 


and then stepping quietly out, she wa ked 
the Rock, where she had passed tna; 
pleasant hour with Simon, enjoying pres 
and fondly anticipating future happy 
The dark shadows of the pines stretched | 
along the margin of the hill, and over: 


plain, and soon were blended in indiseriq:. 


nate shade. A few heavy sobs swelled 
sighing of the night air, as it rose like 
flood and rippled through the leave— 
then the fluttering of a garment, a heavy | 
and a quick, short, half stifled shriek, stg 
an owl from the branch of an oak, that spr 
out at the foot of the rock, and he whirred 
away into the thick darkness, And th ren the 
voice of the plaintive bird rose mellow and 
clear—* Whip-poor-will— W hip-poor-will.” 

In the morning a search was made, 2 
the corpse of the disappointed girl was fou 
lying at the foot of the rock, which from t 
fatal eve has borne the name of “ Lover 
Leap.” 


If any one wishes for further particular 
of this melancholy legend, he may consu! 
the records of the county court, wher 
will find an account of the trial of 8 
Younglove, (his real name,) about 
affair du ceour at Lynn. 

When a boy, I lived near the foot of | 
rock, and have often heard the voice of tle 
W hip-poor-will through the calm shadow 
evening, but [ never could shape my ‘ancy 
to the fond belief that the pensive bird was 
mourning the lost. The same sweet soun 
had lulled a thousand Indian maids to 
quiet slumbers, long before the mother 
Mary Vinton crossed the great waters. 


9 port 
a Cert 


* 


Every body takes pleasure in returning 
small obligations; many persons even % 
knowledge moderate ones; but ther 
scarcely any one who does not repay gree! 
obligations with ingratitude. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


HOME. 
BY WILLIAM B. TAYLOR, ESQ. 


There is a charm which hangs around the 
lace of our birth, which the changing scenes 
of after life, or the wasting influence of Time, 
can never efflace. ‘There is no inscription 
more deeply graven upon memory’s tablet, 
than that which records our childhood’s feel- 
ings, and the joyous scenes of our early 
yome:—joys, Which never felt a care;— 
senes, whose summer knew no cloud ;— 
and feelings, whose artless buoyancy would 
yield to no restraint. ‘That was indeed the 
spring-time of our being; the period when 
thornless flowers seemed strown along life’s 
pathway, through which we were to ramble 
forever amid fragrance and sunshine. What 
warm emotions are still excited at the men- 
tion of “home!” How many tender sensi- 
bilities, how many thrilling recollections are 
awakened by that simple word. It is the 
very poetry of life—the centre around which 
thong the happiest reminiscences of our 
existence—the greenest spot upon which 
the eye can rest, as it glances down the long, 
vista of by-gone years. | 

The influences of home, though felt most 
powerfully in youth, extend to later years, | 
and its associations are among the strongest | 
ties that bind the manly heart. 

It is the influence of his domestic ties, that 
cheers the fainting heart of the war-worn 
soldier, and nerves his drooping arm amidst, 
the deadly conflict. It is this that revives! 
the sinking energies of the tempest-tost 
mariner, and incites him to renewed exer- 
tions on his dreary course. It is this that 
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Lover's gives repose to the anxieties of the states- | 
= man, and soothes his troubled breast amid 

‘iculars the bustle and turmoil of political strife: and 
consult when man is stung by the insults, or the in-| 
ere be gratitude of a selfish world, he may find in) 
Simon the bosom of his family, a balm for every 

certail wounded feeling,—a refuge from every tor- 
menting care. In that chosen retreat he 

of th earns that happiness is not dependant upon 

» of the ame or fortune, but that it is alone to be 
dow of found (whether within the palace or the cot- 
vy fancy lige) in the retirements of domestic life. 
ind was W hat must have been the feelings of Richard 
st sound “Cour-de-Lion,” as languishing in an Aus- 
to their ran prison, his ear was startled by the lay 
other of of his minstrel Blondel,—that favourite lay 
rs. which had so often rung through his castle 
‘all! so often gladdened his festive board! | 

-—* . “Brooding on what he had been,—what he was,” | 
nine a ‘ow bitter must have been the reflections,— 
there is oW poignant the unavailing regrets, that 
ay pret ‘reed themselves unbidden to his troubled 


mind, 








| So mighty an influence has this principle 
upon the human heart, that many have been 
known to brave, for a brief participation in its 
joys, the loathsome dungeon, and the dread- 
ful scaffold. When Venice was in its glory, 
there was one of lofty mien and noble spirit, 
condemned for a crime which was not his 
own, to waste his years in lingering and 
|hopeless exile. The rack he had endured 
with heroic firmness—but banished from the 
scenes he had so loved, cut off from the ten- 
|der and sacred sympathies of home, life for 
;him had lost its charm; and to press once 
more to his lonely bosom the wife of his 
youth, and the babes whose prattle had for his 
ear an untold music, he feigned himself 
guilty of a crime at which his proud nature 
revolted, that he might return, though in a 
prisoner's garb, to the scenes of his boyhood. 
‘** His desire for home 
Became a madness. He resolved to go,— 
If but to die!" 


Breathing again his native air, he prayed 
that he — once more greet his friends, 
ere he bade a last,—an eternal “adieu” to 
the delights whose remembrance had been 
the only solace of his exile. His prayer 
could not be refused, and his sorrowing rela- 
tives are allowed the sad privilege of meeting 
“ One so long lost—long mourned ;—one who for them 
Had brav’d so much,—death, and yet worse than 
death !— 
To meet him, and to part with him forever!” 


In vain did he beg, in vain did he entreat to 
be permitted to live once more with his aged 


| parents, his wife and his children ;—once 


more to enjoy the endearing intercourse of 
the domestic circle:—the supplication was 
unheeded by that dread tribunal which ruled 
the destinies of the republic. . . . . . 
The splendour of the “ Ocean-queen” has 
long since faded; no more do thronging 
thousands go forth to celebrate her “ nuptials 
with the Sea ;’—but the memory of Giacomo 
will bloom when Venice is no more. 

Viewed in its national aspects, the effect 
of this principle upon character affords a most 
interesting subject for contemplation. To 
what are we to ascribe the savage and malig- 
nant disposition of the Arab?--whence his 
implacable hatred! It is the want of social 
intercourse. It is because the wandering 


| sons of Ishmael have no home ;—no cheerful 


fireside, whose soothing influence may guard 
them against the excesses of passion ;—no 
hallowed shrine of domestic affection to refine 


\|and humanize their rugged nature. 


This principle is indeed the very founda- 
tion upon which rests the mighty fabric of 
society, and the tone of character communi- 
cated at the family hearth, will extend itself 








Q44 Saying 2S of Good Old Isaac W ‘alton. 





throughout the social relation. “So aoe let me tell you, good company and 
are its moral influences, that, with an endear- |course are the very sinews of virtu, 
ing home, man will shrink from the commis- THE FIELDS AFTER A SHOWE 
sion of a crime, from which no other consi-| And now my lecture is ended rs 
deration could restrain him; and the fear of |chower, for it has done raining; 
bringing disgrace upon those dearer to him | jook about you and see how pleasant * 
than life, will present a barrier to temptation, | meadow looks: nay, and the e: oaian 

too great to be easily surmounted. And sweetly to. Come, let me te Reneies 
what is patriotism, but an expansion of this | Mr, Herbert says of such d: wa and flower” 
principle !—an ardent and generous love of ||these, and then we will thank God <tr 
home, swelling beyond the narrow confines || too enjoy them. 

of birth-place, and extending to the welfare 
and interests of country ! 


and | 


j Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
| The bridal of the earth and sky : 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-nieht 
“Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er he roam, i : 
| 
} 


His first, best country ever is at home.” 


For thou must die 
Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
It is this that furnishes him with the strong- Thy ee pe cy pei ye; 
est incentives to resist with manly courage | And thou must dic 
the invaders of his native land. The patern: ral | Seroct snsine, Gill of eerect, days ond res 
roof is the last spot around which the brave | A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
will rally; and when this is destroyed,— My music shows you have your closes, 
when this strongest tie that binds him to his’ »omaianesn 
country is severed, he feels that all worth | oa Sonam oh pment 
living for is lost. But when the whole world turns to coal, 
If, then, this principle have such an influ- Then chiefly lives, 
ence in forming the character of the patriot MEEKNESS. 
and the hero, what strong inducements are And I thus sat joying in my happy co 
presented to the inhabitants of these happy | tion. I did thankfully remember what 
States to love and cherish their native land.’|Saviour said, that the “meek inherit th 
With a grateful soil, an invigorating clime, ||}earth;” they enjoy what others possess an 
and more than all a system of government ||enjoy not; for meek, quiet-spirited men, 
whose benignant smiles gladden millions of | free from those high, those restless thoughts 
mankind, Nature and Art unite to enchain | which corrode the sweets of life; and th 
the American to his country by every tie that ||and they only, can say as the poet has happi- 
can bind the human heart. Firm in our||ly expressed it— 
union, prosperous in our commerce,—and Hail blest estate of lowliness! 
wealthy in our resources, well may we ex-| Happy enjoyments of such minds, 
As rich is self contentedness, 


claim : . Can, like the reeds in roughest winds, 
“There's no place like Home!” By yielding make that blow but smali, 


Philadelphia, April, 1840. At which proud oaks and cedars fall. 
THANKFULNESS. 


SAYINGS OF GOOD OLD ISAAC WALTON, That our present happiness may appear to 
Who died in 1683, aged 90. be the greater, and we the more thanktu! for 
it, I will beg you to consider with me, how 
a ings many do even at this very time, lie under the ing 
He that at midnight, when the very la-||torments of many pains and diseases whi tran 
bourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have | we are free from. And every misery that witl 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, || we miss is a new mercy ; therefore let us! er 
the natural rising and falling, the denbiing| thankful. tha 
; 4 nie - ret 
and redoubling of her voice, might well be Penni en vet 
lifted above earth, and say, Lord what music|} é sooty God that he hath » 
hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, | et ee 
when thou offerest bad men such music on| 
earth. 





THE NIGHTINGALE, 


given him enough to make his life happ 
No, doubtless ; for nature is content wit! 
little; but when we might be happy 
HOW TO CHOOSE ONE’S COMPANIONS. quiet, we create trouble to ourselves. 


{ h 


an 


To speak truly, your host is not to me a| WEALTH. 
good companion, for most of his conceits were || As for money, neglect it not ; but note 
either scripture jests or lascivious jests, for||there is no necessity of being rich, for there 
which I count no man witty, for the devil |be as many misers beyond riches as on ths 
will help a man that way inclined to the || side them: and, if you have a competence, 
former, and his own corrupt nature, which he || joy it with a meek, cheerful, and thank! 
always carries with him, to the latter. But /iheart. 








MOUNT VERNON—WASHINGTON’S T 





The situation of Mount Vernon, on the| 
south side of the Potomac, where the river 
isnearly two miles wide, is very picturesque. 
The mansion stands on a point about two 
hundred feet above the level of the river, and 
commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country. The house is small and plain, and| 
is surrounded by majestic trees. 


“ What tales, if there were tongues in trees, 
Those giant oaks could tell!” 


The tomb is about two hundred paces from 
| the house, and is scarcely perceptible amid| 
the sombre eypresses by which it 1s surround-| 
el. The vault is but slightly elevated, and| 
sided over. The chosen successor of Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon has caused the en- 
tranee to this lowly sepulchre to be adorned! 
with the declaration of the Divine Redeem- 
er:—“I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead,| 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and. 
delieveth in me, shall never die.” 





WASHINGTON’S DEATH. 


The following interesting and appropriate extracts 
are taken from “ The Religious Opinions and Char- 
acter of Washington,” by E. C. M’Guire. 


Mount Vernon—Washington’s Tomb. 


| dress. 





Mr. Tobias Lear, for some years his pri- 
vate Secretary, and connected by marriage| 
with a branch of his family, gives the only 
‘count in any degree extended or minute, 
ithe death of Washington :— 


0 





OMB. 


“On Thursday, Dec. 12, 1799, the Gene- 
ral rode out to his farms at about ten o'clock, 
and did not return till past three. Soon after 
he went out, the weather became very bad ; 
rain, hail, and snow falling alternately, with 
a cold wind. I observed to him that | was 
afraid he had got wet; he said no; his great 
coat had kept him dry: but his neck appeared 
to be wet—the snow was hanging on his 
hair. 


“He came to dinner without changing his 
In the evening he appeared as well 
as usual. A heavy fall of snow took place on 
Friday, which prevented the General from 
riding out as usual. He had taken cold, (un- 
doubtedly from being so much exposed the 
day before,) and complained of having a sore 
throat; he had a hoarseness, which increased 
in the evening, but he mace light of it, as he 
would never take any thing to carry off a 
cold—always observing, ‘let it go as it came.” 
In the evening, the papers having come from 
the post-office, he sat in the room with Mrs, 
Washington and myself, reading them till 
about nine o’clock; and when he met with 
any thing which he thonght diverting or in- 
teresting, he would read it aloud. He desired 
me to read to him the debates of the Virginia 
assembly on the election of a senator and 
governor, which I did. On his retiring to 
bed he appeared to be in perfect health, ex- 
cept the cold, which he considered as trifling ; 
he had been remarkably cheerful all the 
evening. 
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“ About two or three o’clock on Saturday || 
morning, he awoke Mrs. Washington, and || 
informed her that he felt very unwell, and 
had an ague. 

“ About half-past four o’clock in the after- || 
noon he requested me to ask Mrs. Washing. 
ton to come to his bed-side, when he desired || 
her to go down to his room, and take from| 
his desk too wills which she would find there, || 
and bring them to him, which she did. Upon}| 


| 
| 


looking at one, which he observed was use-|| 
less, he desired her to burn it, which she did. }| 
After this was done, I returned again to his}! 
bed-side and took his hand. He said to me, |) 





‘I find lam going—my breath cannot con-| 
tinue long—I believed from the first attack it | 
would be fatal. Do you arrange and record | 


all my military letters and papers; arrange} 


my accounts, and settle my books, as you 


know more about them than any one else ;|| 
and let Mr. Rawlins finish recording my other |, 


letters, which he has begun.’ 


“The physicians came in between five and || 


six o’clock, and when they came to his bed- 
side, Dr. Craik asked him if he would sit up 
in the bed: he held out his hand to me and 


was raised up, when he said to the physician || 


—‘I feel myself going; you had better not 
take any more trouble about me, but let me 
go off quietly; I cannot last long.’ They 
found what had been done was without effect ; 
he laid down again, and they retired, except- 
ing Dr. Craik. He then said to him, ‘ Doc- 
tor, | die hard, but I am not afraid to go; I 
believed from the first I should not survive 
it; my breath cannot last long.’ ‘The doctor 
pressed his hand, but could not utter a word. 
About ten o’clock he made several attempts 
to speak to me before he could effect it; at 
length he said, ‘I am just going. Have me 
decently buried, and do not let my body be 
put into the vault in less than two days after 
I am dead.’ 1 bowed assent. He looked at 
me again and said, ‘ Do you understand me?” 
I replied, ‘ Yes, Sir.’ ‘*Tis well,’ said he.|| 
About ten minutes before he expired, his 
breathing became much easier: he lay quiet-|| 
ly: he withdrew his hand from mine, and 
felt his own pulse. I spoke to Dr. Craik, 
who sat by the fire; he came to the bed-side. 
The General’s hand fell from his wrist; [ 
took it in mine, and placed it on my breast. 
Dr. Craik placed his hands over his eyes; and 
he expired without a struggle or a sigh.” 


Affectation is to be always distinguished 
from hypocrisy, as being the art of counter- 
feiting those qualities, which we might with 
innocence and safety, be known to want. 


Hypocrisy is the necessary burthen of vil-| 


lainy ; affectation, part of the chosen trap- 
pings of folly. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO M. R. 
‘“‘ Here we have no continuing city."—}) 
Thine are the priceless blessings, 
Which a home of comfort lends, 
But distant, far, far distant, 
From one amid thy friends; 
The one most rich in pleasure, 
Most free from grief or care-— 
But they who loved thee best are 
And all is alter’d there. 


XX 


gone, 


And not only those who wander, 
But they who never roam, 


| Find that here they have no changeless, 


No long, enduring home; 
Sickness and death may enter it, 

How bright soe’er it be, ) 
And the dearest cup of happiness, 
Be drug’d with misery 


Oh, tis well our earthly idols 
Should from our hearts be riven, 
That the hope and trust with which we cling 
To them, may turn to heaven; : 
The parted there shall reunite, 
In bonds no change can sever; 
In a home where perfect bliss abides, 
Forever and forever. 8. WILSON, 


| The following article, copied from an agricultura 
per, cannot but be interesting to our fair readers, ; 
lating, as it does, a beautiful incident in the histor 
of birds. If such affection and disinterestedness ex 
ists among the lower orders of the creatures of G 
what a lesson it conveys to the proud lords of er 
tion! It also goes to show the care and ¢g 

of a kind and benignant Providence ; and tot! 
saken it may bring to mind that beautiful ar 
soling passage of the Psalmist:—* When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up.” 


BENEVOLENCE IN BIRDS. 
THEIR USEFULNESS. 


The communication of H. C. in the Farn- 
er, relative to the canker-worm, in whic) 
he says the only effectual remedy agains 
these insects known to h«n is “ the encourge 
ment of birds,” brings fresh to our reco.cc- 
tion some reminiscences respecting this per 


-secuted, interesting, and useful race, which 


we think will be pleasing to our reacers 
particularly to the younger ones. W 

hardly sav with the writer of the arte, 
that “killing a small bird should be pice 
‘in our penal code next to killing a chic: 
but we do say that it ought to be ™ 
with a punishment sufficient to prevent" 
destruction which annually takes piace. ® 
‘mere wantonness or sport, among the inne 
‘cent songsters of our groves and orclitrs 
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No, 10. 


We have been almost disposed in times past 
bring the boys before Judge Lynch, and 
might probably have done it could we have 
- our hands upon them. 
While residing in Lancaster a few years 
nee, we were located near the river which 
saath through the town, whose banks and in- 
prvals are ornamented with numerous fine 
sims and other trees, which add much to the 
pouty of this pleasant village: in these trees 
fe birds congregate in great numbers, and 
~ar their young. A gigantic elm, the ad- 
miration of travellers and the pride of the vil- 
igo, threw out its wide spreading branches | 
over the cottage in which we dwelt, and_ 
while it shielded us from the scorching sun, | 
forded in its ample head, (a forest almost in 
tlf) a secure retreat for a great variety of 
birds, whose movements afforded much amuse- 
went for the family. Among these birds) 
were & pair of crow black-birds, who had se-| 
lected the fork of a partly decayed limb very | 
hich in the tree, as a place to build their nest 
and rear their young. Having in my juven- 
ile days some prejudice against this bird, as I 
was taught, that with the crow it would dig! 
up the newly sprouted corn, and commit sun- 
dry other depredations, I therefore viewed 
them with a suspicious eye as | saw them in 
company from day to day upon my newly 
planted grounds, busily engaged in helping 
themselves to what they liked best. I satis- 
fied myself soon, however, that they had been 
vilely slandered, and that they were friends 
and not enemies: it was evident they were 
clearing my grounds of grubs and worms at 
agreat rate. They soon found that I was no 
enemy to them, and consequently became 
quite tame and familiar, following the plough 
or harrow with nearly as much confidence as 
the domestic fowls. It appeared that there 
wis a good state of feeling among the nume- 
rous tribes that inhabited the tree, consisting 
as they did of so many families, embracing 
the robin, blue-bird, sparrow, golden robin, 
ani a variety of others, and things seemed to 
prosper among them and go on well, until 
the night before old fashioned “lection,” (a 
fital day to the feathered tribe:) during that 
night there was a very high wind: early in 
the morning I was awakened by an unusual 
clamor among the birds, and rose to ascertain 
tie cause—I found that the decayed limb, on 
the fork of which was the crow-black-bird’s 
nest, had been broken off by the wind, and 
tie nest and contents, (five young ones,) pre- 
cipitated to the ground, and that four of them 
were dead or dying. The surviving one was 
warly fledged, and could fly a little. I 
picked it up from the grass, and placed it in 


‘secure situation, supposing the distressed || 


mrents would take care of it. The old ones 





continued their clamor all the morning, which, 
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with the sympathizing cries of the other birds, 
formed a melancholy concert. 
While the black-birds had perched upon a 


| neighbouring tree near the road, sti!] giving 


vent to their sorrow, a boy passed with his 
gun, fired, and brought them both to the 
ground and carried them away in triumph: 
luckily for the boy, I did not witness the bir- 
barous deed, but it was noted by one of the 
family and soon reported to me. As I had 
become somewhat interested in the unfortu- 
nate orphan, I proposed to my children that 
they should feed it with worms until it could 
take care of itself, and accordingly placed it 
in a pen under the tree and returned to my 
work near by. It was not long before I heard 
from the young bird its peculiar note which 
it uttered when its parent brought food, and 
on looking up, saw that it had hopped up on 
|to a joist to which the board fence was fast- 
ened, and to my great delight and surprise, 
beheld a blue-bird in the act of feeding it. 


| That beautiful passage of scripture flashed 
‘upon my mind—* Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings? and not one of them is 
forgotten before God.” My curiosity was 
/now raised to see what would be the issue, 
jand [ soon found that any further care on my 
| part would be superfluous, for the young chap 
had fallen into better hands. It was with the 
|deepest interest I watched the movements 
of this devoted pair of blue-birds to their 
adopted one, for it appeared that both male 
and female had taken part in this work of 
| disinterested benevolence, and devoted them- 
selves with unremitting attention to its wants, 
/until it was able to take care of itself. Fora 
\couple of days it remained near the spot 
'where I first saw the birds feeding it, an! 
| being near a window, had a good opportunity 
\to see how things went on between them. 
| It appeared that the young one kept his bene- 
ifactors pretty busy; for their incessant la- 
| bours could hardly satisfy the young gorman- 
| dizer, as upon an estimate, after much atten- 
ition, he received a portion of food every two 
}and a half minutes during the day, which ap- 
| peared to consist of worms and grubs. The 
| black-bird probably weighed twice as much 
|as both blue-birds, and when it opened its ca- 
|pacious mouth to receive the food, it seemed 
as though its kind friends were in imminent 
danger of being swallowed whole. The 
blue-birds appeared alternately with the food 
and lit down a few feet in front of the bird on 
ithe fence, then hopping up, deposited the 
| food, then as quick back to the first position, 
regarding for another second with marks of 
satisfaction, the object of charity, and then 
away for a new supply. 

In a few days the young bird found the use 
of its wings, and was followed from tree to 
tree upon the premises by its faithful pro- 
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_ Harriet Newell— To a Lady. 


viders, for nearly a pao it had by that) 
time learned to find its own food; and soon 
it fell in company with some of its own kith| 
and kin, and I could recognise it no more. || 
Whether it ever returned to express its grati-| 
tude to its foster parents, we have never| 
learned. 

Many of my neighbours could testify to the 
above facts, as some of them called daily to 
see for themselves. ~ J. B. 
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HARRIET NEWELL, 


A distinguished missionary, was the daugh- || 
ter of Moses Atwood, a merchant of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts. 
10th, 1793. She was educated at Bradford | 
Academy, with Miss Hazeltine, afterwards)| 
Mrs. Judson. She was four years younger 
than that celebrated woman. She became 
pious about the same time; and there can be || 
no doubt that the determination of Miss Ha- 
zeltine to unite herself with Mr. Judson, and | 
to become a missionary to the East Indies, 
had a great effect on her destiny. She was 
married at the same time with her friend, and 
embarked on board the same vessel for India, 
on the nineteenth day of February, 1812; 
but after reaching Calcutta, she, with her 
husband, was obliged to embark for the Isle 
of France—not being permitted to stay at 
Calcutta. On the eighth of October she be- 
came the mother of a daughter, who lived 
but five days, and was buried in the ocean. 
On reaching the Isle of France, she lingered 
until the twentieth of November 1812, just 
nine months and a day after leaving the shores 
of her native land. She was indeed the first 
martyr in the missionary cause; but she 
never had the slightest opportunity to exert 
her activity and benevolerce in a cause which 
she, no doubt, had near at heart. She was a 
young woman of fair talents and respectable 
acquirements, and of unquestionable piety. 
She had naturally a feeble constitution, which 
could not support the ill she was called to 
suffer. She died a most hopeful Christian. 
She wished not to survive her confinement 
and the loss of her babe; but was desirous of | 
sinking into the sweet slumbers of the grave, | 
and her wish was granted. Before her de-|| 
parture, she had written many letters to her| 








female friends, which are proofs of good} 
talents, and a warm heart, devoted to the! 
rreat causes of charity and religion. She| 
eft a circle of friends dear to her, to engage | 
in the missionary cause, at an early period of | 
life; for she was only nineteen years of age, | 

at her death. In every good and great cause | 
there must be martyrs; and she was the first|| 
among American missionaries in India. Mr. ! 


|'of the heart. 


She was born Oc tober || 


* 
|| Newell survived his wife for seyers) 
and died at Bombay, of the spastnodic 
having probably taken the dise 
ing the sick and dying. He was » 
some learning, great zeal, and wel), 
his calling. "The account of the deat 
wife is indeed touching : it bears tho, 
‘\of genuine affection, which is better ; 
world of poetry in speaking of the 
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terprise has gone by, and the matter jms), 
jcome an every day business; byt « 
‘requires courage and perseverance 
‘in the cause. Some have question 
‘utility of their labours; but when woe 
sider the information brought to licht byt 
\exertions, the number of transla tee f 
Holy Scriptures which they have my 
|who would venture to say that their ef 

have been useless? If ever the w: 

be Christianized, it must be by multi 
|the sacred volume, and by carrying itt 
| tongues and people. — Knapp. 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO A LADY, 
Who professed Friendship for the author 


Oh! lady, can thy bosom feel 

The friendship that thy lips reveal — 
A friendship pure and deep? 

Or is it but a meteor flame,— 

A fleeting shade,—an empty “ name,"— 
A “charm that lulls to sleep!” 


Oh, couldst thou waste a single thought 

On one in flatt’ry’s arts untaught, 
Unskilled in courtly grace! 

Couldst thou regard with lenient eye 

A friend’s defects !—couldst thou supply, 
In part, a sister’s place ! 


When “sunshine” friends became estranged, 

Oh! then, couldst thou remain unchanged, 
And still afford relief? 

Still soothe with kindness every smart! 

And cherish still a worthless heart, 
Oppressed with care and grief! 


If thou couldst be that faithful friend, 
And ever for misfortune lend 
A sympathizing tear, 
Accept a brother’s warm return ; 
‘The humble offering do not spurn, 
Though low ly,—’ tis sincere. 


xk*kaRS 


Philada. March 2st. 





It requires but little acquaintance with the 
heart, to know that woman’s first wish 
‘be handsome; and that consequently, 
readiest method of obtaining her kindness 8 
to praise her beauty. —Johnson. 
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